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THE STATE OF CAMBRO-BRITISIL LITERATURE, 


“A yprar has now rolled on since the birth of the Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine. It has left us with more fervent hopes and 
prouder confidence in our country. We trust that our pages may 
always be as a sanctuary within whieh no provincial jealousics, no 
exclusively national prejudices, nothing but au enlightencd and 
holy patriotism, may obtain admission.” 


In addressing ourselves to our countrymen, it can scarcely be 
necessary forus tosay much. It is related of the North American 
indians, that they will traverse Immense tracts of country, which 
lave long been in the possession of their white enemies, and dis- 
cover the burial- place of their remote ancestors by the mere aid of 
traditional description, amid all the innovations of transatlantic 
colonization: and shall we, who boast ourselves the earliest civilized 
yeople of Britain, to whose annals belong Caractacus and Arthur, 
the idols of British freedom and European chivalry; shall we, who 
still possess, in peace and honour, the inheritance of our fathers, 
yield in pious veneration of the past, to the untutored outcast of 
the wildeiness?, We appeal to our countrymen of all parties and 
opinions; we think something has been done to entiile the Cambrian 
Quarterly to the sympathy of every real lover of his country’s 
honour, if it has merely been the means of showing, that a periodical 
may be supported in Wales solely by a disinterested zeal for her 
literature and her welfare. 
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['o the English public we make an meer of a similar kind, 
though not of “equal force; yet, we think, are not going too far 
when we say, that Wales, ‘and Welsh i have hitherto experi- 
enced a most disproportionate share of attention in the education 
of an enlightened Englishman; and whatis more paradoxical still, 
the history, poetry, and antiquities of Wales, are better known in 
France than in England. It may with justice be said, that it is too 
much to e xpecta very exc lusive attention In our Season neighbours 
to Cambrian subjects; but it is by no means preposterous toe expect, 
that every scholar and ge ntleman would at least be as much at 
home in them as among the long-haired students an id mysterious 
professors of Germany; that he should be as familiar with the 
bard-makine rock of Snowdon, as with the elves and demons of the 
Schwarzwald., While hundreds of volumes are annually printed 
and read with avidity, on countries almost strangers to the British 
tla: g, is it very unre asonable to attempt to excite some interest, for 
a people to whom England may trace so many of the elements of 
her habits, laws, and liberties? ‘The extent of this i ignorance is 
truly unaccountable; to foreign nations it would be, and to pos- 
terity we hope it will be, incredible: only a few months since, 
a bi a of men, of unquestioned classical and scientific acquire- 
ments, fellinto greater errors on the geography of the Principality, 
than pees | have oecurre d, we are convineed, had Switzerland, or 
even Hungary, been the subject of their investigations : and Sir 
Walter Scott, who generally combines the pictures of his vigorous 
imagination with severe historical accuracy, has rep resented 
(ivenwynwyn, prince of Powys, in the light of the unlettered 
leader of a Mongul horde, though his father, Owain Cyveiliog, was 
the greatest poetical genius that ever sate on a British throne; and 
though, from the remains cf Gwalchmai, a bard of Owain’s court, 
Gray prof ssedly borrowed his noblest lyric effusions, which were 
the origin of the modern romantic school of poetry in England. 


In fact, there are few countries so rich in varied interest to a 
philosophical mind. We will begin with a subject generally the 
most dry and uniny iting, —language. Our learned countryman, Dr. 
Owen Pughe, has proceeded on the hypothesis, that the W elsh, 
like the C hiss ‘se, may be reduced to monosyllables; and, notwith- 
standing a few un iwoidable anom: ilies, it is impossible to deny that 
the consistency of the result with the preconception, forms one of 
the most sple ndid monuments of human reason. So attractive is 
this system, though so laboriously constructed, that we have heard 
his rules of an: lysis pursued by persons but little elevated above 
the peasantry ; and we have heard Dr. Owen Pughe, (misnamed 
the Cambrian Johnson,) hailed with the same enthusiasm by the 
lowest of his countrymen, that would be bestowed on some 
patriot poet, a Tyrteeus, ora Korner, But there is another point of 
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view in which the Welsh possesses still higher claims to investiga- 
tion,—as an historical beacon on the sources of the population of 
Europe. Its early colonists naturally divide themselves into two 
great tribes, the Teutonic and the Celtic; a branch from each of 
these two great divisions constitute the two nations of Southern 
Britain, Now, to a superficial observer, no two dialects can be 
more unlike than the Welsh and the English, nor does a more 
scientific comparison furnish us with much more satisfactory evi- 
dence of the original identity of the two nations who speak them. 
But what a wonderful solution of the enigma do we find, in 
pressing an oriental dialect into our service! on a comparison 
with the Hebrew or Persian, we find that the two great dialects 
of our continent coalesce, as it were, and form one Asiatic lan. 
guage, an expressive record of the common origin of Goth and 
Celt, an] of the source from which they both emigrated ! 

Not to fatigue our readers with philological discussion, we will 
exemplify this truth by a short table, which approaches very near 
to demonstration, as it contains the most primitive words of all 
languages. 


* 
TABLE. 
PERSIAN, WELSH. ENGLISH. 
Madé a Maid. Madch.n, 
maida * Germ, 
female. 
Geneez, a girl. Geneth, * 
D.ch. t. r. a, girl, a 4 Daughter. ‘lochter, 
daughter. Germ, 
Chouahr, a sister. Idem. ot 
Ch. d. a God, * God, 
LB. r. ee, God. Beree or Peree, to 
create (spelt Peri) 
Beriladur, Creator. 
(Be (v) raleed, Ileb, Id, 
Pecbevan, infants. Bechzyn. Ks 
Juvan, young. leuange, Juvenile, from Lat. 
sraud.{r. sraud ( Brathair, Irish) Srother. 
Mam, mother. Mam. ik 
M. d. r. mother. * Mother. 
DP. d, r. father. ™ Pater, Lat. ; Fader, 
Ang.-Sax. 
LAIIN. GREEK. 
Aud.jn. the ear. Audlio 4 
I hear. 
Koush, the ear. “ie A|kous|o, I will hear. 
Akousties, Eng. 
I. m. the mouth, (Fhuaim, a voice, Ir.) Feemlee, I speak, 


Pama, Kaine, Lat, 
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The Persian grammar also combines many European languages: 


PERSIAN. WEISU. ENGLISH. LATIN, GERMANe 
Men, I My Mine Meus Mein, 
Tou, thou * Thou Tu Du, 
Av, he, she, or it. Idem, spelt Ky By * * 

A een, this Hyn.; Iloo. * + os 

Bodial, to be: (n. Bod. a . % 
infinitive athx ) 

\m, 1 am Idem, * Kin |tl. 


This tense is very like Latin: 
Shou, be tho .. Shou d, (sit), li t him be. 
Shou eem, (simus), let us be. 
Shou eet, (sitis), be ye. Shou nd, let them be. 


This interesting feature in our native language suggests to us a 
pleasing reflection, on the prospects of our recently established 
Colege of Lamp ter. On one branch of learning, at least, the 
Welsh student of Lampeter must enter with more advantages than 
ihe student of any university in the world, familiarly acquainted 
with both Welsh and English, the acquisition of oriental dialects 
must be to him a task of no great difficulty. 


In descending towards more modern times, it is impossible not 
to perceive, that the early inhabitants of this island were masters 
of some branches of knowledge now totally extinct; the most come 
monly recognised instance of this are the Druidical circles at 
Stonehenge and other placcs. But there is a still stronger, in the 
submarine rampart, called Sarn Padrig, or Patrick’s Causeway, 
a subject which presents also an unanswerable proof, that antiqua- 
rian knowledge is not to be safely neglected in scientific regula- 
tions, any more than in specul: itive in quiries. In many old poems 
and triads of the Welsh, are to be found allusions to a ri impart 
which once stretched along the western coast of North Wales, 
keeping out the sea from a wide tract of country now immersed in 
the waters, which broke down some part of the bulwark; and at 
this day, the masonry of this mysterious causeway may at any 
time be observed ma: iy leagues from the shore. Compare d with 
it, the embankments of modern days are like the walls we see 
children build; and the stranger from the shore looks with astonish- 
menton the long d < line e xt — into the se; he which every body 
may behold, and nobody will vlore. Such is the “*Sarn Badrig ;” 
an immense wall, on which aki invention bestowed the title 
of St. Patrick’s Causew iy; which appears on every map; and yet 
has MARY A LESSEE OCER Ui t} C¢ tedly dashe d to peece S on it, and nay 
be at this moment, when every part of the British coast, one might 
suppose, would have been carefully surveyed ! 


It may not be amiss to inform or to remind our readers, that 
aithouga the antiquarian matters of which our Magazine treats, 
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are not capable of enlargement beyond their own limits, and have 
not the aid of invention, as in works of imagination and a 
still the progress of time throws upon them a clearer and ‘i 
steadier light; a few years add immensely to the powers of de- 
sc ription and j illustration that may be employed on them: they are 
like minerals, of which new veins are daily being discovered, 
although they do not increase or multiply by vegetation, We 
should feel it a pleasing task, did our limits permit, to give our 
English friends an account of the various periodicals, 1 in the Welsh 
lancuage, that have for years issued monthly from the press; to 
enumerate the labours of those literary societies that have been 
established, in every district in W ales, to preserve our national 
relics from oblivion. To the Cymmrodorion Society in London, we 
owe many volumes of excellent Transactions, though it is impos- 
sible to speak with unreserved commendation of an institution that 
left the publication of all the ancient British poetry to one indivi. 
dual, and never has, in the least, assisted the first Celtic scholar of 
his day, to publish the most interesting of Cambro- British relies 
It is g ratifying, however, to observe, that a patriotic and liber ‘i 
spirit has of late animated this society, which, if it continue, will 
still render it the centre of every pub lic-spirited investigation. 
Availing ourselves, therefore, of these increasing sources of informa- 
tion, and taking advantage of the larger prospect that is afforded 
us, by the combined labore of the schol: ir and the traveller, we 
look forward with hope to the support of the literary public. 


Whatever may be the condition of Scotland or of Ireland, or the 
bond of union between them and England, neither of them is 
united so indissolubly as Wales, to the destinies of her English 
neighbour: the proude ‘st ancient monuments of English architec- 
ture are, in Wales, existing in those gigantic ¢ ‘itadels which throw 
into the shade all the feudal elories of the Khine, and realize the 
fictions of romance: the proudest modern effort of mechanic art is 
in Wales, of which our American visitors are in the habit 
observing, “To see the Menai bridge alone is worth a longer 
voyage !” 

Another subject hitherto uninvestigated, is our beautiful remains 
of Gothic workmanship. An eminent architect, whose researches 
extend over all the English counties and a large portion of Scot- 
land, observed, on the subject of Wales, that he doubted not 
there lay concealed in that country many curious and elegant 
relics of Gothic art, which had hitherto been ne ‘vlected ocunhenwe. 
We can inform him, that bis opinion is well justified by our own 
observations. In the progress of our Magazine, we may have 
occasion to describe and point out these works, in such a way 


We allude to Dr. Pughe, and his Mabinogion, 
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to enable an architectural tourist henceforth to understand or to 
visit them, We care not what the place may be, where we meet 
with good Gothic; whether it be half hid among the rubbish of 
some remote parish-church, or placed in glory within the aisles of 
some English cathedral, we give it our unbiassed admiration: we 
do more; we consider that, in the latter case, it is already rescued 
from oblivion, by the labours of the draughtsman and the engraver ; 
while, in the former, it is neither valued, nor protected, nor 
admired, 

We will now advert to Wales, in regard to its romantic natural 
beauties. The number of guide books on the subject of Wales, is 
already so great that information is heaped upon the traveller 
with liberal profusion; but here again, the increased knowledge of 
ancient Welsh lore, and the change in the surface of the country, 
demand a novel mode of illustration. It shall be our object, 
therefore, in our descriptions of natural scenery, to point out 
the particular spots where the professional or amateur artist will 
find the various objects arranged in the most advantageous 
manner; and, in some less-frequented spots, if these remarks 
of ours are well considered, we may probably be the means 
of saving time, and adding to the treasures of the portfolio. 
The English lakes have their ‘stations ;” and we can well re- 
member losing our patience, and our subject, when we wandered 
about, in defiance of the received opinion. In Wales, the science 
of the picturesque has not been made familiar to the guides; nor, 
indeed, are the best points of view so evident as in the North of 
England. It would be impossible to enumerate the various increas- 
ing sources of interest in Welsh scenery, Let us only consider the 
change that has occurred in Snowdonia within the last few years ! 
The grand Irish road, in smoothness, width, and easy changes of 
level, superior to the roads of England, carries the tourist through 
&@ mountainous district of sixty miles, along places where no 
carriage could go im the days of Pennant: where, formerly, the 
barren rock defied cultivation, slate quarries have employed thou- 
sands of workmen; where a mansion of no architectural preten- 
sions once existed, we now behold the Anglo-Norman stateliness 
of Penrhyn castle! 


When we look back on the long series of misfortunes that con- 
stitutes the history of the great people of whom the Cambro-British 
nation are the remnant; when we recollect the long struggle that 
our ancestors maintained against the most overwhelming Superiority 
of numbers; though a conquered, we may fearlessly regard our- 
selves as an undishonoured nation: the heroes of Waterloo and of 
Trafalgar, would have considered defeat as far more honourable 
than victory, if the latter were accomplished by the pertidious 
aud cruel policy of the Norman kings of England. We cannot 
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consider ourselves as unworthy partakers of the liberties of 
England, when we recollect, that the high spirit of henour and 
chivalry which burns so brightly in that favored country, and to 
which she owes her victories in war, and many of her virtues in 
peace, first sprung up amid the lonely fastnesses of our fathers. 
On this subject we will quote from a beautiful address, delivered 
by Mr. Price to a Bardic Congress at Breckon; and we feel confi- 
dent that our English readers will not censure the impassioned 
tone of eloquence so pardonable on such an occasion: 


“ But [ will go farther than even this,” (continued he,) “and venture to 
assert, not only that the admirers of poetry are under obligations to the ancient 
British bards, but that much of the refinement of civilized life is more inti- 
mately connected with the traditions and history preserved by them, than 
may at first be admitted. 

“It will not be disputed, that in the middle ages, even dark and barbarous 
as they were, there existed a certain system, many of whose maxims would do 
honour to any age whatever; and which, under the name of chivalry, inculcated 
principles of the most refined and admirable character, and which laid the 
foundation of many of the advantages of society in the present day. I shall 
not attempt to enumerate all the excellencies of that system, for it is 
sufficiently evident, that its supporters inculcated principles of courtesy and 
refinement in private life, of honour and manly sentiment in their public con- 
duct, and formed in themselves the great bulwark of Christian independence.* 
But whence did they derive such principles? and what people was capa- 
ble of supplying them? For, however the world may since have profited by 
classic learning, it is clear, that it was not from the heroes of Greece or Rome, 
that these principles were derived; for the gods of the Capitol had long 
disappeared, and every trait of Roman character had been swept away, in the 
deluge of the Gothic invasion. But had they remained, still the pagan heroes 
of Greece and Rome could never have supplied the exalted principles of 
(‘hristian chivalry. It therefore becomes interesting to know, whence such 
principles could have been derived so different and superior to any the world 
had ever witnessed before. 

“1 believe it cannot be disputed, that the earliest patterns of knighthood 
were Arthur and his fellow-warriors; for if we trace the progress of chivalrous 
fecling, and the machinery of those romantic legends which had such an 
extraordinary influence upon socicty, we shall find that they all centered in 
Wales, and among the Cambrian population of Britain, For we may follow 
this system, through a long series of ages and countries, in each of which, it 
probably received some tinge and modification of character, but each of which 
refers us to some other nation, and some period still more remote, until we 
come to this very age and people which L have just named, to 

“ Uthur’s son.” 
“ Begirt with British and Armoric knights.” 


* They afforded the only check to the fearful encroachment of the Maho- 
medan power, which was extending itself in every direction, except where it 
was opposed by the spirit of chivalry, and however absurd and fanatical they 
may at present appear, yet had it not been for the prowess and enthusiasm of 
the Crusaders and their predecessors, in all probability, we should have been 
at this moment under the dominion of Mahomedan sultans. 
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“For if we look for the introduction of chivalry into England, we are 
referred to the Norman conquest ; but if we search th history of Normandy 
for Arthur and his knights, we may hear of their names and exploits, but 
Normandy was not their country. From here we pass into Bretagne and 
Provence, and are told that the troubadours and provencal minstrels were the 
inventors of those tales of chivalry; but whatevei embellishments they may 
have received from the troubadours, yet, with the exception of the Bretons, 
whom national connexion had induced to join the standard of Arthur, it ts 
evident that the ancient knights of romance were not natives of any part of the 
continent, 

“rom here then we turn to the crusaders, and follow them to the Holy 
Land, but still we find ourselves as far from our object as before, for whatever 
tinge they may have received from Saracenic intercourse, undoubtedly the 
early models of chivalry were not of Asiatic origin. Even at the court of 
Charlemagne and at Roncesvalles, a place whose very name Is sulticient 
to produce the highest tone of romantic feeling, yet here we are equally 
distant from our object. For though Roland and the Paladins were most 
gallant knights, yet even they must own still more ancient and more perfect 
models of conduct. Where then shall we find them? I have already ven- 
tured to assert that itis here, in Wales, and even in this very district, in which 
the present Fisteddvod is held. For it was at Caerleon, the me tropolis of 
Ciwent,* that the great Arthur held his court, encompassed by his kmie¢hts, 
furnishing examples of valour ond courtesy to the surrounding nations. And 
from this land, and from our forefathers emanated that spirit which was 
destined to contribute so eminently towards the civilizing of the world. 


** Among the characters of the romances, and of the bardic histories, though 
some have been greatly disfigured by the French, and other foreigners, yet the 
identity of the following must be obvious to every one. 


A nig his, WC. of Romance. War 107 B. ae. of the Bards. 
Merlin the enchanter - - - - - Merddyn 
Uther Pendragon - - = - = Uthyr Pendragon 
King Arthur - - - - - - - - Arthur, &e. 
Guenever his queen - =- = = = Gwenhwyfar, &e. 
Medrod his nephew -~ - = - = Medray d, &c. 
King Urience - - - - - - - Urien Rheced 
King Mark - - - - = - = - March ap Meirchion 
Sir Ewain, son of King Urience - - Ewain ap Urien 
SirLamorac =- - - <- - - - Llywarch Hen latinized into Lo- 
marchus 
sirGawain - - - - = =- « Gwen ap Livwarch 
Sir Tristram - -= = = = = «= Tryst nap Tallhweh 
Sir Carados Bris bras - - - - - Caradawe Vraich Vras 
Sir haye \e - = = © = = «- Caj ap Cynyr, 
Xc. &c.” aie 


Gwent is the ancient Siluria, being the southeastern part of Wales. 

P ’ st] “o> ] . ’ ‘ . > ° ° ° 
Our readers will recollect this speech was delivered at Brecon, which is in 
that district. Caerleon is now a small town. 


a tet hh a es oh ad 





ARDUDWY. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tir vale of Ardudwy is the sea-coast of Merionethshire, between 
Barmouth and Harlech; and, as there are some remains of anti. 
— scattered over it, which may deserve a place in the 

Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, the account of them is submitted 
to your attention, as lately collected by me, in company with a 
respected sais, to whom the scenes were new, and therefore he 


was inquisitive. 

Our expedition shall commence at Barmouth. ‘* This is a very 
odd corner for a town,” says the sais. Yes, but it being a 
bathing place, and well known, we pass on. ‘* How came it to 
have such a no-meaning name?” It came to be so called thus: 
at a meeting of the masters of the vessels belonging to the port, 
at an alehouse, in 1768, where I was present, and at the time the 
shipping there was fast increasing, it was decided to have an 
English name for the piace upon the sterns of the vessels, for the 
information of strangers; and therefore a sailor who deemed him. 
self the most profound in the language of the Sarson, proposed to 
transform the original appellation of Abermaw, or the efflux of the 
river Maw, into Barnmoutrn. Some who were present, however, 
derided this new term, asking, how could a bar have a mouth; 
and, besides, there were two bars here, and each ovght to have a 
mouth. But, in spite of cavil, Barmouth was the name adopted: 
and Bermo, another corrupt appellation, disappeared then from 
the milestones. ‘1 see that the two mouths are only separated 
by a narrow bank of pebbles and sand.” ‘True: but I remember 
a rabbit warren there, of about a quarter of a mile long, and about 
sixty yards broad; and which is one among other evidences you 
will see, as you proceed, of the encroachment of the sea upon this 
coast: and, north of the town, there was a green plain, about half 
a mile Jong, and about a quarter broad, now entire ly swept away; 
and over which the road went, and instead of it, you see one cut 
along the sides of those rocks to the right. 


Let us now pursue our journey, and pass the parish-church, 
distant one and a half mile, called Llanaber, or the church on the 
efflux, and dedicated to St. Mary. ‘This is a venerable, large 
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structure, and placed so near the sea withal.” Yes, and it may 
probably be thus explained : there are some indications of there 
having been formerly only one aber, or efflux to the river Maw; 
and the present course of that one is towards this spot, and so it 
gave name to the church: and which is one of six, within the short 
space of seven miles, along our road to Harlech. ‘This great num- 
ber of churches, and in such an out-of-the-way district, we may 
account for as we proceed. 

‘‘We are arrived at a milestone, three and a half miles from 
Barmouth, and, looking eastward to the hills, [ observe a structure 
of other times, on the farther side of the field.” Our direct way 
from hence to one of the principal objects of our excursion, 
situated upon a mountain plain, not seen from hence, just beyond 
that first high ground, would be to pass the old mansion, the name 
of which is Egryn; but our plan will be better executed, if we 
proceed a mile and a half farther along the Harlech road, and 
return by the ancient works now alluded to. But that old house, 
which attracted your attention, is one among several others of a 
similar character in this vale. It was originally the residence of a 
cymmro of some rank; and, in the fifteenth century, it was tenanted 
by friars. The inside is curious: the roof is supported by pointed 
arches, of fine Irish oak, springing from the basement, and 
dividing the building into three compartments. Over half of the 
middle one, which is the largest, there was till lately a gallery of 
communication between the apartments in each end, and pro- 
tected by a balustrade, as if intended for an audience to hear anc 
see what occurs on the earth below. ‘How should you be so 
well acquainted with what you now describe?” Since I acquired 
this knowledge, a whole gencration has passed away from hence to 
another world: in that house lived my parents, who have departed ; 
my brothers and sisters too, most of whom are gone. Let us 
proceed. 


We have passed another milestone: and here let us go down 
that lane to our right, for about a hundred yards, to a house 
called Caer Elwan, or the fort of Elwan, of which no traces are 
seen; but our object here is that upright stone, of which about 
seven feet appears out of the ground. ‘Can you tell its history?” 
Look at that smooth and towering eminence to the north-east, 
standing in advance of the regular chain mountains, and whose 
summit may be nearly three miles distant, as the crow flies, and 
which is called Moelvre, or the bald bill. Any native would in- 
form you, that the redoubtable giant, Arthur, threw this stone from 
the top of Moelvre, as a mark to which he intended playing at 
quoits. But, if I mizht be pardoned the temerity of doubting 
such a fact, | would infer that the stone before us is the monu- 
ment of Lia the Irishman, ef whom the following notice is re- 
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corded in the verses on the graves of the warriors of the isle of 
Britain : 
“ Bedd Llia Wyddel yn argel Ardudwy, 
Tan y gwellt.” 
“ The grave of Llia the Gwydhelian is in the covert of Ardudwy, beneath 


the sod.” 


Proceeding nearly a mile we come to Llandwywe, a church 
dedicated to St. Dwywe, the daughter of Gwallog ab Llenog, and 
the mother of Deinioel, the patron saint of Bangor. A small 
chapel, on the north side of the chancel of this church, contains 
the monuments of the ancient family of Cors-y-gedol, the present 
representative of which is the patriotic Sir R. W. Vaughan, mem- 
ber of parliament for the county. To shorten our tour, by your 
permission, it may suffice to mention briefly what may be deserving 
of notice on the road onward to Harlech, so that we may turn up 
to the mountains forming the eastern boundary of the vale. At 
the distance of three quarters of a mile, and half a mile west of 
the road, you see Llanenddwyn, or the church of a female saint, 
named Enddwyn. A mile and a half farther, the road passes 
through the village of Llanpedr, or the church of St. Peter. The 
only thing remarkable traditionally bruited here, is an embarrass- 
ment as to the site of the church. About forty yards to the right 
of the road, there are four or five slabs of stones, standing upright, 
about eight feet high; and it was there they began to erect the 
church; but all the work they repeatedly did by day, was always 
found removed in the night, by the evil one, to where the church 
now stands, and, at length, the builders gave way to his whim. 
Going along a causeway over a marsh, for three quarters of a mile, 
there is a bridge to be crossed, over a small river, called the Artro, 
which expands to an estuary of about a mile long to the sea, and 
on the north side of which is the isthmus of Mochras, on which 
there is one farm only. Aud here the vale of Ardudwy terminates; 
for the sea forms a right angle round the point of the isthmus, and 
comes within a furlong of the bridge before noticed, and then 
makes neatly another right angle along the shore of Harlech 
marsh to the estuary of the two sands. Close upon that last angle 
is Llandanwg, or the church of St. Tanwg, who was the son of 
lthel the Generous, of Armorica. The sea now approaches sO 
near this church, that the waves at times sprays about its walls ; 
and all that remains of the parish not overwhelmed, is the farm of 
Mcchras already mentioned, besides a few small tenements and 
cottages along the Artro river upwards, and on the land side; 
and this is another proof of the encroachment of the sea upon the 
coast. ‘Three quarters of a mile from the bridge, farther on the 
road, is Llanvair, or St. Mary, the parish-church of Harlech. 
The fine old castle at this place has been so frequently described 
by tourists that we may pass it over. ‘There are also the graves 

J 
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of the men cf Ardudwy, on the high ridge, about three miles east 
of the town, which also need not our notice, from having been 
treated of by Pennant. But Harlech marsh demands a few words: 
it is a sandy plain, about three miles along, and nearly a mile 
wide, covered with verdure, remarkable for its breed of ponies 
and parts of which have been lately brought under cultivation. 
The sea must have formed it, and then receded; and, as a proof 
of this, a limekiln, full of lime, was discovered, some twenty years 
ago, just beneath the present surface of the marsh, and close to 
the rock whereon the castle stands. 


Leaving the vale, to proceed on our journey upwards, we pass 
between the two lodges, and enter that straight avenue, of about 
a mile in length, leading to the now deserted mansion of Cors-y- 
gedol. Having come about two hundred yards, we must clamber 
over the wall on our left, to look at a stone, of about ten feet long, 
eight feet wide, and about twenty inches thick, recumbent upon 
other stones scarcely above the surface of the ground. And this 
is a quoit, which all about will tell you was thrown by Arthur, 
from the top of Moelvre. ‘Surely he must have made a bad 
throw, as the mark he sent before must be a good mile from hence. 
1 see some one has actually carved, as it were, the impression of a 
hand at the edge of the stone.” Carved, indeed! why, there is 
not a boy about here but will tell you, that the marks you say are 
carved, are the real marks of Arthur’s fingers, where he took hold 
of the stone to throw it. ‘* His hand must have been pretty large, 
us these fingers are about eighteen inches long; to be sure, it 
required a large hand to throw such a stone.” Is it seemly for you 
to laugh at such a fact? But let us pass the mansion before us ; 
and, afler pointing out to you acromlech, nearly at the northern 
extremity of the ascent of Moelvre, of which there is a description 
in Camden, we will get into the rear of that mountain, so that 
you may have a view of Drws Ardudwy, the door of Ardudwy, one 
of the sublimest scenes in Wales, and which is scarcely known to 
strangers, owins to its being so out of their way. ‘ Well, this is 
most stupendous, certainly, and repays for all our toil. I now 
recollect seeing a view of it in Pennant; but what a poor idea we 
have of it there.” Yes, poor enough. 

Let us now retrace our steps over the ridge to our right, and 
then you will see three lakes, which you did not observe in coming, 
and situated in a little world of desolation, far from the haunts of 
men. ‘*l now see one down before us.” ‘That is Bodlyn; there 
is another to the east, above it, concealed from our sight, called 
Dulyn; and yonder you see a large one, nearly a mile long, to the 
south-west, that is Llyn Urddyn, or the sacred lake; and we are 


to pass along the margin of it, to arrive at objects | promised to 
show you upon the mountain plain. 


‘“We proceed then. We will avoid that gloomy lake with 
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its overhanging precipices, which you call Bodlyn, and hasten 
to the somewhat more cheering shores of the sacred lake. I 
have often heard of fairy-land; methinks we are in it at last.” 
No, it is only an illusion now to you; but to me, some sixty years 
ago, it was really the land of fairies; for, whenever I entered its 
borders, on misty days particularly, I used to be anxious to walk 
on the grass, and avoid the stony places. “Why so?” The 
fairies—not such pigmies as you have in England—will suddenly 
catch you up, and unless you can lay hold of a blade of grass, 
which they have not the power of breaking, they will take you up, 
but civilly giving you the choice of three courses, either below 
wind, mid wind, or above wind. ‘“ What then ae What then, 

indeed! I well recollect a person who had a defect in the nasal 
organ, which was attributed to the rough usage of the fairies, 
the country people used to call him ‘ T'wndrwyn,” or broken 
nose. He used to relate how that blemish had been occasioned ; 

aud it was thus: The first time of his being snatched up by 
the fairies, he simply chose to be carried below wind; and so 
they took him through all the bushes and brakes they could find ; 
and, among the many scratches and. bruises, he had his nose 
broken, After that, he took care to choose the mid wind course, 
whenever he hada journey through the air. Then, do you wonder 
that, while this remained fairy-land to me, I should be careful of 
seeking a path along its green grass ¢ But all the fairies are now 
departed hence. 


Having come to the banks of the sacred lake, you see that we 
are even with the southern end of Moelvre, which is a fine object 
from this point. ‘ Yes, itis; but it must have been subject to a 
violent eruption some time or other, as indicated by that great 
scab, of about seven score yards long, and of nearly half as much 
in breadth.”” You may rest assured that is no eruption, as that 
eminent bank has always been in a healthy state. What you 
deem an eruption was the effect of accident, as you shall hear. 
You see by that torrent below us, midway between us and the hills, 
what seems a lofty castle, the name of which is Craig y Dinas, 
the fortress rock. A cawres, or giantess, resided there in days of 
yore, and the summit of Moelvre was her favorite retreat in the 
fine days of summer, where she designed to build a seat, from 
whence she might view the surrounding objects at her ease. For 
that purpose she collected her apronful of stones, and had nearly 
reached the top of the hill with them, when the string of her apron 
broke, and down went the stones along the declivity, as you now 
see them. Other Cawrest had their apron-strings broken, in a 
similar manner, On our mountains. There is one accident of tlhe 
kind, by the road-side, on the cap of the two stones above Penman 
Mawr. 


We proceed a mile farther to the south.west, and come to 
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Carneddi Hengwm, or the stone heaps of the old defile, and which 
ure two in number, and, according to Wynne’s History of Wales, 
were raised as monuments of those who fell in battle. 


The largest of these heaps, which is south of the other, and 
distant about thirty yards, 1s sixty yards long, and twenty broad. 
At the east end, it has a cist vaen, or stone cliest, as such erections 
are popularly called; and midway, on the north side, it has a 
cromlech, or recumbent stone, under which there is a room, with 
seats on two sides of it, where eight persons may sit and cook 
their picknicks on a fire in one of the corners. The other heap is 
about forty yards long, and fifteen broad, with a pillar within two 
thirds of its western extremity, near which there is a row of flat 
stones, extending across the heap, as if covering some graves. 
But we are now close upon them, and—O! there have been Goths 
here, as well as at Abury; they have, under an enclosure Act, 
dilapidated these venerable monuments, to build their boundary 
walls. It is some satisfaction to me, in having taken the annexed 
views of these antiquities on passing them in July 1800, as a 
memorial for posterity. 
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CARNEDDI HENGWM, EAST. 


In the first view, we look at the carneddi, eastward, and see 
part of the chain of mountains, extending from the river Maw, on 
the south, to Carnarvonshire, on the north. Of this nothing 
further need be said, but just observing that, to give strangers an 
idea of our situation, if another sketch of a view northward were 
made, to fill up the intervening space, between the two here given, 
to form a segment of a panoramic circle, the fine hill of Moelvre, 
which is about two thousand feet above the shore below, would 
appear directly in froat of us, to the north. 
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CARNEDDI HENGWM, WEST. 


The second view, looking westward, requires a more extended 
explanation. ‘* Yes; [I was about to say, that my attention was 
attracted by what seems to be one of the ancient forts of the 
Britons, upon that eminence to the north-west, and commanding 
a prospect of the whole of the vale below.” It is one of those 
circular intrenchments ; and, doubtless, it was occupied by one of 
the hostile parties who fought the battle, of which these carneddi 
are a memorial. ‘The name of itis Dinas Corddyn ; but I imagine 
that to be not its primary appellation, as it seems intended rather 
to be descriptive of its appearance, that is to say, the rampart of 
the circular groove. Let me here draw your attention to a singular 
change which this mountain plain has undergone. ‘I perceive, 
as we are descending, we are getting into a peatebog.” “We 
are so; but I recollect it a fine dry sheepwalk, and the only indi- 
cation of peat was about half a mile off, on its southern limit; 
and even so late as 1811, I passed this way on horseback, with- 
out observing what we nowdo; but coming over it, inlike manner, 
in 1827, | found great difficulty i in retting the weirs to pass over 
the numerous gullies, formed everywhere over the plain, at which, 
you may imagine, I was greatly surprised, You see also the deep 
hollow on our richt, which gives name to the place, as before 
mentioned; the nearest side of it, extending about half a mile 
downwards, I recollect as a famous nutting place, being a thicket 
of various underwoods, and especially the hazel; and now the 
whole of it is as bare as the side of yonder mountain. The con- 
tinued encroachment of the sea must have caused these changes, 
as the trees are gradually disappearing in the vale below. 


By looking to the west, you descry asmall island, 1 in the horizon, 
off the promontory of C arnarvonshire; thatis Enlli, or Bardsey, 
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the holy island of Wales, on which are left some remains of iis 
ancient monastery. ‘ But what do I perceive in the sea, which, 
till now, 1 deemed to be an illusion, or some transient appearance 
of the sea?’”? Iam pleased at your not having attended to that 
object sooner, as I designed to conclude our ramble with telling 
you all I know about it. That which seems a wall built in the 
sea, is Sarn Patric, or the causeway of St. Patrick. ‘ What had 
he to do here?’ Why, he was born beyond that middle range of 
hills, which you see to the north-west. According to our genealogy 
of the British saints, he was the son of Allvryd, the son of Goronwy 
ab Gwydion ab Don, of Gwerydog, in Arvon, and he became the 
apostle of Ireland. ‘And he went to the green isle along that 
causeway, do you say?” Ido not; but there is no great harm in 
our calling that great work after his name. ‘* Do you mean it to 
be the work of man?” It is the remains of a vast imbankment 
to stem the encroachment of the sea. It commences near the 
point of Mochras, and takes its course towards the middle of the 
bay, three miles off the present shore; and the sailors acquainted 
with this bay, describe it as extending in a south-west direction, 
to the distance of twenty-one miles, and nine miles of it is left dry 
at every low water; and there are three small breaches in it, 
through which vessels pass. As to the time of its construction, 
history is altogether silent; and what people, in so secluded a 
region, could have undertaken so stupendous a work is extraor- 
dinary to think of. At the extremity of the headland of Clynin, 
on the south side of Barmouth, another similar rampart, called 
Sarn y Bwceh, or causeway of the buck, is to be traced for nearly 
two miles into the sea, in a direction to where the other terminates. 
On the Cardiganshire coast, there are some remains of the same 
kind, in the sea; and one of them, near Aberystwyth, is called 
Sarn Cynvelyn, the causeway of Cynvelyn; and near to which is 
Caer Gwyddno, or the fort of Gwyddno.* Tradition has preserved 
several particulars of this district, which was overwhelmed by the 
sea, about the close of the fifth century, and which for many ages 
has gone under the name of Cantrev y Gwaelod, or the lowland 
hundred. besides such traditions, we have a few curious memo- 
rials of it, in some of our oldest manuscripts, and from them 
inserted in the Welsh Archaiology, and which are here subjoined. 

The first are incidental notices, occurring in the genealogies of 
the British saints. Welsh Arch. vol. ii. p. 23. 

1. Seathenin, the king, of the plain of Gwyddno, whose land was 
inundated by the sea. 

2. Merini, Tutglyd, Gwynodl, Tudno, and Senevyr, the sons of 


. P ; ; 

Being on board of a vessel coming from London, in the summer of 
1770, the sailors pointed these ruins to me, though under water, as we were 
suiling close by them. 
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King Seithenin, of the plain of Gwyddno, whose land was inun- 
dated by the sea. 


3. Senevyr, the son of Seithenin, of the plain of Gwyddno, 
whose land was inundated by the sea. 


4. Tutglyd,* Gwynodl, Merin, Tyneio, Tudno, and Senevyr, the 
sons of King Seithenin, of the plain of Gwyddno, whose land was 
inundated by the sea. 


5. Tudno, the son of King Seithenin, whose land was inundated 
by the sea. 
6. The following is from the triads, Welsh Arch. vol, il. p. 64. 


Of the three arrant drunkards of the isle of Britain, the third 
was Seithenin the drunken, the son of Seithyn Seidi, king of Dyved, 
who, in his drink, let in the sea over Cantrev y Gwaelod, so that 
all the houses and lands therein were lost; where previously were 
found sixteen principal towns, among the best of all the towns 
and cities of Wales, without including Caer Llion upon the 
Uske: and Cantrev y Gwacelod was the dominion of Gwyddno 
Garanhir, king of Ceredigion. This occurred in the time of the 
sovereign Ambrosius; and the men who escaped from that inun- 
dation landed in Ardudwy, the country of Arvon, the mountains of 
Eryri, and other places, which were not fully inhabited theretofore. 

7. There are two compositions by the before-mentioned Gwyddno, 
printed in the Welsh Archaiology, vol. i. p. 165, and which allude 
to the above-recorded catastrophe, and are out of a manuscript 
written about the year 1100. They have the character of our 
poetry of the earliest times; and, even in the old manuscript here 
alluded to, they bear evident marks of having previously suffered 
by transcribing, as may easily be seen by examining the verses. 
The first extract is from a poem by Gwyddno, unconnected with 
the present subject : 


‘“‘ Kyd karui vi morva, casaavidon; Though I may love the strand, I hate 

the wave; [my breast : 

Digoneis don dreis oer kleis y ron: the wave has force achieved to wound 
Ef kwyniw, yn i wiw herwython!” I grieve: it is all useless as to it ! 


8. The following verses are upon the subject itself of the inun- 
dation, by the same bard : 


‘¢ Seithenin, saw di allan Seithenin, stand thou out 
Ac edrych uirde varanres : and view the western waves in rows : 
Mor maes Gwitneu rytoes ! in sea the plain of Gwyddno is in- 
volved ! 


* There are churches in Wales dedicated to these saints, the sons of 
Seithenin. 
NO. V. 


}) 
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“ Boed emendiceit y morwin 
A hellyngawt gwydi e wyn: 
Fynnaun wenestyr mor terwyn ! 


“ Boed emendiceit y vachdeith 
Ai gollingaut guydi gweith : 
Fynnaun wenestyr mor difeith : 


“‘ Diasbad mererit i ar van kaer 


Hyd ar Duw i dodir : 
Gnawd gwedi traha tranc hir! 


“ Diasbad mererit iar van kaer ; 


Hetiu hyt ar Duv y dadoluch: 
Gnawd gwedi traha attreguch ! 


“ Diasbad mererit am gorchuyt heno, 


Ac nim hawt gorluyt: 
Gnawd gwedi traha tramewyt ! 


“ Diasbad mererit 1 ar gwinneu, 


Kadir kedaul duw ae goreu: 
Gnawd gwedi gormod eiseu ! 


“ Diasbad mererit am kymhell 


Heno i wrth vy estavell : 
Gnawd gwedi'traha trane pell!” 


“ Bet Seithenin, synwyr van, 


Rwng kaer Kenedir a glan 
Mor maurhydic a kinran !” 


Be he accursed who the sea 
did, after wine, let loose : 
a spring outpouring was the raging sea! 


Accursed be the safety-way _ 
of him who, after travail, let it loose : 
a spring outpouring was the desert sea! 


The western wave it shouts above 
the rampart top, 

even up to God it is proclaimed : 

to arrogance succeeds a lasting ruin! 


The western wave it shouts above the 
rampart top ; 

to-day of God is reconcilement sought: 

to arrogance succeeds calamity ! 


The western wave shouts wo to me 

this night, [ relief: 
and all of good does give me no 
to arrogance succeeds adversity ! 


The western wave it shouts upon the 

winds, [heaven ; 
Above the fort of Cedol, caused by 
Success is aptly followed on by want! 


The western wave, its shouts does 
urge me on 

This night to leave my cell : 

to arrogance succeeds wide ruin ! 


Seithenin, weak of reason, has his 

grave shore,* 
between the fort of Cenedr and the 
Where, in the sea, my much-loved 


kindred lie! 


_ This last verse is not by Gwyddno, but is attached to the others 
in the old manuscript, and taken from the verses on the Graves of 
the Warriors, as inserted in the Welsh Arch. vol. i. p. 79. 


IDRISON. 


* Near Aber Porth, on the coast of Cardiganshire, there is a sand beach 
of small extent, called Traeth Saith, a name that seems to indicate a con- 
nexion with those preserved in the ancient memorials of the inundation of 
Cantrev y Gwaelawd. 





THE VALE OF CLWYD. 


BY ROBERT FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 


“The Vale of Cluid extended from the middle of Denbighshire to the sea, 
about eighteen miles long, and some five in bredth, having these three ex- 
cellencies, a fertile soile, healthful ayre, and pleasant seat for habitation.” 


Notes to Michael Drayton. 


“ The vewe thereof so much contents the mynde, 
The ayre therein, so wholesome and so kynd ; 
The beautie such, the breadth and length likewise, 
Makes glad the hart, and pleaseth each man’s eyes.” 
Churchyard’s Worthies of Wales. 


How sweet it is, when memory turns to trace, 
With all the freshness of the sunniest hues, 
The far-off beauties of some dear-loved place, 
Some spot the heart would never wish to lose, 
Whose glory falls upon us, like the dews 
Upon the drooping flowercup ‘tll they raise 
Its pendent head to heaven! a nameless grace, 
Spreading its beauty in a thousand ways, 
Is o’er that spot we lov’d in other days. 


Delightful Clwyd! such has been to me 

The mem’ry of thy sweet and tranquil vale, 
When the hard winter of the world would be 

Nipping, with icy chill and freezing gale, 

Hopes that the heart had thought would never fail 
To be the comfort of remotest years. 

In sorrow and in pain, I ’ve turned to thee, 
And felt, through all the darkness of the gloomiest fears, 
“Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Oft, in my solitude, when least alone, 

I have beheld thee, in thy loveliness, 
Coming upon my senses with a tone 

Of deep and holy feeling, which doth press 

Its charm upon the brain: so passionless 
Thy very beauty seems, as if it came 

From the calm precincts of a world unknown, 
Breathing of something which one cannot name, 
Too bright and sweet for earthly scene to claim ; 
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A shadow, and a glory, and a power, 
A something indefinable, and grand, 
Falling upon each hill, and tree, and tower, 
Like that which shone around the armless hand 
That wrote Belshazzar’s fate ;—or fairy-land, 
Too dazzling for the eye, as poets tell, 
As calm and holy as the twilight hour, 
And sweet as moonlight, when its glances dwell 
Upon the graves of those that once we loved so well. 


I muse upon the days that have been past, 
Like the soft spirit of a maiden’s dream ; 
I knew they were too bright, too sweet to last, — 
And yet their very heavenliness did seem 
To have small commune with an earthly theme : 
And as | muse, dear vale, I think of thee, 
And feel both heart and brain is overcast 
With shadows of thy beauty, that to me 
Bring thoughts of power that struggle to be tree. 


I think of thee, dear Clwyd, as a spot 
Whose scenes are ever bright, and ever new ; 
The nature of thy loneliness has got 
A grace in peopled scenes I never view,— 
The dwellers in thy land must have their due, 
Where men are brave, the women ever fair,* 
And every hand will freely offer what 
Its store affords ; for when there ’s little there, 
There ’s always something for the stranger’s share. 


I see the purple heath-flowers on thy hills, 
Clothing their sides with beauty,—such as glow 
Like the bright flashing of the mountain rills 
That leap from crag to crag, and as they go, 
Catch every hue the setting sun can throw. 
OQ! where is loveliness so pure as thine, 
The tranquil mind so deep, intensely fills ? 
Where does sublimity look so divine 
As in this sweet, wild, mountain-land of mine ? 


There, Ruddlan,+ near thy red and clayey banks, 
Where thy fair stream, sweet Clwyd, flows along, 

Stood the fierce Saxon with his swelling ranks 
Encompassed round with many an armed throng : 
But I have heard the melody of song ’ 


* The men of Ardudwy, to populate their country, made an inroad into the 
vale of Clwyd, and laid violent hands on the fair ladies of the land. They 
carried them in safety to this place, when they were overtaken by the warriors 
of the vale. A fierce battle ensued, and the men of Ardudwy were all slain ; 
but the ravishers had somehow or other so gained the hearts of their fair prey 
that, on their defeat, the ladies, rather than return home, rushed into an adja- 
cent water, called, from the event, Llyn y Morwynion o the Maiden’s lake 
and thus perished. Pennant’s Tour. ~ ~ oS 

+t Rhyddlan or Ruddlan Marsh, famous for a battle fought there, in the 

f) 
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Tell of the brave—their ruthless swords had slain; 
[It won from me the heart's sincerest thanks, 

As I have listened to its plaintive strain, 

And bid the telyn* strike those liquid notes again. 


St. Asaph, with thy streams on either side, 
The gentle Clwyd woo’s thee as her own; 
But fiercer E lwy claims to be thy bride, 
Then rushes on where rugged rocks are thrown, 
Through meadows where the wildtlow’r ’s scarcely blown. 
The pride of other days, “ Our Lady’s well,”+ 
And chapel, which the ivy scarce can hide, 
Say here the pious pilgrim loved to dwell, 
And seek a cure when sickness him befell. 


Thou Denbigh castle, with thy ruined halls, 
Thy broken arches crumbling in decay, 
Tell’st to the mighty, how the mighty falls, 
That time will not for long be held at bay: 
But, like a conqueror, extends his sway 
Over the sacred palaces of kings; 
And shews that even thick and massy walls 
Shall crumble into dust, like other things 
Whose weaker power a less resistance brings. 


Methinks, as gazing ‘neath thine arches’ shade, 
Which, though in ruin, tells what it has been, 
One of the brightest views fair Nature ’s made, 
Seems spread before me, like a fairy scene; 
I see the hills with all their dazzling sheen, 
From Moel Henlli down to Diserth Rock; 
The glowing light, the sober mellow shade, 
With here and there the quiet-grazing flock, 
Spread out their charms the ravish’d sight to mock. 


Ruthin, thy castle walls have been the sport 
Of every age, and almost every hour; 

Now in the glory of a regal court, 
With “dubble walles,” and elevated tower 
Now, scarce a fragment of its former power, 

The shattered towers just sinking into dust, 
Again it rises, like a new-blown flower, 

Gives to old Time his unforgotten trust 

Till He shall come to judge the good and just. 


year 795, between the Saxons, under Offa, and the Welsh. “ The battle was 
long and sanguinary, but at length victory declared in favor of the Saxons ; 
the Welsh were completely defeated, with terrible slaughter, their valiant 
commander, Caradoc, a chieftain of the Cornubian line, was slain.” The air 
to which I allude, is well known by the name of “ Morva Ruddlau.”— Welsh 
Chronicle. 
A harp. 

+ Y fynnon vair, or Our Lady’s well, in days of pilgrimage, as Pennant s says, 

the freque nt haunt of devotees 
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Dear Clwyd, every thing within thy vale 

[ love, and every budding tree that grows ; 
The yellow corn just bending with the gale, 

The gentle river as it gaily flows, 

Making an Eden wheresoe’er it goes ; 
Thy ruined castles, lovely in decay ; 

The odoriferous scents thy flowers exhale; 
And all those bright and dazzling lights that play, 
Over thy purple hills upon a sunny day. 


Why should I love thee more than others do? _ 
Why should my heart be touched with such delight? 
Why can I not as calmly quiet view 
‘Thy rugged mountains, as another might /— 
VV hy are thy scenes so precious to my sight, 
That e’en, whene’er I think of what thou art, 
Mine eyes so quickly shed their blessed dew, 
Feelings arise that happy thoughts impart, 
And pleasure springs spontaneous to my heart. 


Ah! there’s a cause, a secret cause for these 
Mysterious sympathies that cling around 
The heart, like tendrils round the nobler trees : 
I feel its impulses are strongly bound 
To every flower that springs upon thy ground ; 
For ‘neath those hills, whose wild and slopy side 
Shades the low valley from the winter breeze, 
Where the wildflowers are spreading far and wide, 
My fathers lived, fought, conquer’d, and have died ! 


Yes, yes! the dead are there, the living dead, 
For, like their memory, they never die, 
Their fame ’s existing yet ; where’er I tread 
Some fragments of their honoured dust still lie; 
And there their sons are,—let another try 
To crush the spirit none could ever crush, 
He'll find that where these leaders’ courage led, 
There, like a torrent, onward will they rush, 
Tracing their path with many a crimson gush. 


Name Anglesea !—his country’s voice will say 
liow well he fought, and echo it with pride. 
Name Picton !—history can tell the day 
She smiled to see how well a Briton died. 
Shades of my sires, whose spirits still reside 
W ithin your sons, look down awhile, and see 
The unconquered name you left will not decay ; 
Bequeathed from sire to son, it still shall be 
The imperishable flame that leads to victory ! 


Farewell, dear Clwyd! feign would I have sung 
Your beauties in a more deserving lay; 

But when the heart by other cares is wrung, 
“The sear and yellow leaf” must soon decay : 
I wait the dawning of a brighter day—~ 
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When in thy vale some simple stone shall tell, 
The shadowy mantle of the grave has flung 
Its canopy o’er one who loved with thee to dwell, 


And found at last a resting-place. Farewell! 
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A TOUR THROUGH BRITTANY, 


MADE IN THE SUMMER OF 1829. 


TueRe are few places where a fine summer's day can be more 
pleasantly spent, than in the island of Jersey, with its cloistered 
lanes, its secluded sandy bays, its varied and amusing rocky 
coast; it seems the perfect model of a snug liveable island : more- 
over, with this advantage, that should you be tired of one shore, 
an hour’s walk will always take you to the opposite. 


But it is not the mere scenery of Jersey, that has occasioned the 
obtrusion of the present remarks ; for, however pleasing that may 
appear to the traveller, of whatever nation he may chance to be, 
yet it is too remotely connected with the history of our native coun- 
try to occupy, on its own account, any portion of a work upon 
Cambrian literature. It is, therefore, to another subject, more 
consonant with the general matter of this publication, that I would 
confine my present observations. 


It was in wandering along the coast of this delightful island, 
that I noticed upon a little rocky promontory, overlooking the 
beautiful bay of Rozel, the remains of one of those extraordinary 
monuments of antiquity, called Druid altars, which, till within 
these few years past, were so numerous in this island; but of 
which, at the present time, this at Rozel Bay is almost the only 
specimen left. 

This altar, or, rather, kistvaen, consists of two flat stones placed 
tablewise upon low pillars, the whole about three feet high. 
When perfect, it evidently consisted of four such flat stones, or 
cromlechs, placed together i in a line, forming a long kistvaen, and 
enclosed within an oblong square of low stones, extending about 
thirty feet by fifteen, and affording a specimen of Druidic architec- 
ture not often met with ; though it appears that this kind of monu- 
ment was not uncommon in Brittany, as may be seen in the remains 
of those of a similar construction still found in that country, espe- 
cially of one in the wood of Kerfili, in Morbihan. 


These cromlechs, or kistvaens, for it is not always easy to 
distinguish between them, are called in Jersey poquelays, and in 
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Brittany policans and poulpiquets, &c. The kistvaens are also in 
the latter country called roches-aux-fees and grottes-aux-fees ; and 
these appellations of fairy-rocks, and fairy-grottoes, and the current 
superstition of the fairies dancing about these monuments at night, 
somewhat embolden me to venture upon the etymology which I 
had framed for the Jersey word poquelay, and to derive it from the 
Welsh words, pweca, a goblin, and lech, a stone; though I must 
own, that some of the Breton names have a little deranged my 
system, at least as far as the last syllable, llech, is concerned. 


But, however interesting this small Celtic relic may be, in its 
present situation, where the scarcity of such monuments has 
made every remnant doubly precious, yet whosoever is desirous of 
examining Druidic remains, should pass over at once to the neigh- 
bouring province of Brittany, and there he wil] find them in 
greater profusion than perhaps in any other country whatever. 
And notwithstanding the unceasing and relentless hostilities, 
which have been waged against these monuments by agriculturists, 
builders, grubbing antiquaries and treasure-finders, yet I should 
scarcely exaggerate, if I said that there are still existing in one 
department of Brittany, that is, in Morbihan, a greater number 
and greater variety of these curious remains, than in all the British 
islands put together. Whether they originally abounded in this 
district more than in others, or whether by some fortunate chance 
they escaped demolition here, while those of other countries were 
destroyed, I cannot pretend to decide;. but there is some reason 
for concluding, that, from the earliest periods of history, this 
corner of Europe was a favorite resort of the Druids; and, 
consequently, must have possessed a greater number of their 
monuments than other places less frequented by them. I shall, 
therefore, for the present, make this little Jerseyan roche.aux-fees, 
a stepping-stone to that ancient country upon whose antiquities it 
is my intention to offer a few remarks. 


This province of Brittany, which was the Roman Armorica, is 
by the French called Bretagne, the inhabitants Bretons, and their 
Celtic language, the Breton, or more generally the Bas Breton. 


By the Welsh it is called Llydaw, the people Liydawiaid, and 
the ancient language, the Liydawaeg ; terms corresponding to the 
Latin words, Leti, &c. 


But the Bretons themselves, in their own vernacular tongue, call 
the country Breiz, themselves Breiziaded, (singular Breiziad,) and 
their language Brezonek, They also make use of the word Breton, 
which is generally pronounced Brettwn, with the accent on the 


first syllable; but never Britodn, as it is often heard pronounced 
in England. 


When the French use the word Bretagne, without any adjunct, 
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they invariably imply their own province of Brittany; for, when 
they speak of Great Britain, they always employ the terms 
Grande Bretagne; and sometimes, especially in old works, the 
Armorican province is designated, La Petite Bretagne. And this 
mode of contradistinguishing the two countries, was generally used 
by the Latin writers of the later ages, in the terms of Major, and 
Minor Britannia. We also frequently see the same epithets in 
English authors, that is, Great, and Letéle Britain. 


The Bretons likewise themselves make the same distinction in 
their ancient Celtic language, calling our island Breiz veur, and 
their own province Breiz vihan ; words answering to the Welsh of 
Prydain vawr, and Prydain vechan. England they call Bro-zaos, 


that is, Saxon land: and France, exclusive of their own territory, 
they call Bro-Chall, the land of Gaul. 


As this country is distinguished from its insular parent by the 
appellation of Little Britain, it is also divided within itself into 
two districts, that of Haute Bretagne, or Upper Brittany, called in 
the Breton language Breiz uchel, or Gorre-Vreiz; and that of Basse 
Bretagne, or Lower Brittany, whose Breton name is Breiz tsel, or 
Gweled-Vreiz. 


Haute Bretagne, or Upper Brittany, which comprises the eastern 
division of the province, is, with regard to its external appearance, 
for the most part an exceedingly flat country, even when compared 
with the generality of France; but I do not hesitate to say, that it 
is one of the finest flat countries I ever saw; for, though there are 
vines enough in the southern part to mark the fertility of the soil, 
and warmth of the climate; yet there are not so many vineyards as 
to disfigure the face of the country : and the land is equally divided 
between corn and pasture. ‘The enclosures also are very small, 
rarely exceeding a few acres; the hedges are formed of tall trees, 
and every field is an orchard: so that, at a certain distance, the 
whole country looks like an interminable forest, and that without 
the deserted and inhospitable aspect of a real uncultivated wood- 
land. This part of Brittany, therefore, having, in addition to the 
above circumstances, the advantages of a southern climate, the 
richest flats of England will bear no comparison with it. And this 
style of beauty does not extend merely for a few stages, as in 
England, but accompanies you on your journey for many days 
together. I am not surprised that Conan Menrtapoc, and his 
companions, should have chosen this land for their portion, as the 
remuneration of their services in the cause of Maximus; there are 
few parts of the Roman dominions which that emperor could have 
bestowed upon his old confederates, possessing greater attractions 
to an army fatigued with the toils of war, and from long experience 
acquainted with the respective evils and advantages of the various 
countries of Europe, than this. 


Where the exact line of demarcation between the two divisions 
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of the province lies, I am not able to state; but, in conversing upon 
the subject, the natives express themselves as if they considered it 
to be an imaginary boundary, concurrent with the difference of 
language, the French being spoken for the most part in Upper 
Brittany, and the Breton in Lower Brittany; though, doubtless, 
there must be a territorial boundary, independent of language, the 
French and Breton having evidently changed their limits, in the 
course of time, as circumstances have contributed to the abolition 
of the one, and forwarded the introduction of the other. However, 
to speak in general terms, the division of Basse Bretagne comprises 
the western part of the province, as far as the promontory of 
Finistére. Why it is called Lower Brittany; I cannot discover, 
unless it is on account of its being the most remote from Rennes, 
once the capital and seat of government; as we say, down to Wales, 
down to Scotland, &c.; or else from the western situation, as 
we talk of going down channel, when sailing to the west, for 
certainly its epithet of Low, does not by any means apply, with 
reference to the elevation of the ground; because, though no part 
of the country can with propriety be called mountainous, yet the 
few hills which do at all exist in the province, are almost exclu- 
sively to be found in this lower division; which is altogether a 
much more elevated district than the other. 


These hills, or mountains, as the French call them, which, to 
an inhabitant of Wales, would seem but mere rising grounds, do 
in reality possess a much greater degree of elevation than they 
appearto have. Someof the highest are upwards of 900 feet above 
the level of the sea, The Montagnes d’Aré, in Finistére, being 286 
metres, and the Montagnes Notres not much less; but the gradual 
slopes by which they ascend, and the very slight undulation of 
their outhne, greatly diminish their apparent altitude. 


As there is no large river, or marked natural boundary, between 
Upper, and Lower Brittany, as may be supposed, the transition is 
not immediate from the character of the one region to that of the 
other; yet, on passing from one to the other, a few stages will 
remind us of a considerable change in the climate and aspect of 
the country, and as might be expected, in that of the inhabitants. 
Instead of the rich and luxuriant plains of the upper district, with 
its woods and orchards, Basse Bretagne, on the contrary, presents 
the appearance of a cold, hilly, and sterile region; the corn more 
scanty and later in ripening, a comparative deficiency of wood, 
and the trees that do exist, especially in high situations, stunted, 
and bending from the west wind. Of course there are exceptions 
to this general character, and there are many sheltered spots in 
which the influence of a southern climate is perceptible in the 
more favorable appearance of the vegetation; and not unfre- 
quently spots of considerable beauty. But generally speaking, 
this country, from the elevation of the land, and its peninsular 
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situation, is more subject to rain than any part of France, and 
even than many parts of England. And doubtless it is to this 
ungenial state of the climate, that the dreary and naked appearance 
of the fences is to be attributed, which are for the most part 
formed of dikes or mounds of earth, unaccompanied by any hedges 
or trees. And as in so exposed a country, shelter is an important 
consideration, these imbankments are, in the absence of hedge- 
rows, raised to the height of five or six feet. This circumstance, 
added to the diminutive size of the enclosures, which contain 
about one acre each, and their regular oblong square form, gives 
the face of the land a very singular appearance, and naturally 
suggests the idea of the difficulties which would attend the con- 
ducting of a campaign in this country, particularly if opposed by 
the natives. In fact, every field is a fortification, with its breast- 
works ready thrown up. It would require incredible labour to 
render it passable to artillery, or even to practise the regular 
movements of cavalry. 


The destinies of nations are often connected with other causes 
far more difficult of comprehension than those which appear most 
prominent in their immediate operation; otherwise here, in this 
land of intrenchments, the brave and loyal little band of the 
Chouans might have continued to keep the republican troops 
engaged until their friends had rallied in other parts of the king- 
dom. But the revolutionary spirit had been too widely diffused, 
and too deeply imbibed, and numerous powerful, though hidden 
and unsuspected causes, had been too long in operation, to be then 
counteracted by a few local advantages and partial successes. 


Whether it is the general humidity of the climate, which must 
make travelling less pleasant in this country than in the interior 
parts of France, or whether it is the difference of language, and 
the primitive and grotesque dress of the people; or perhaps an old 
hereditary grudge, occasioned by numerous ages of almost 
unceasing hostilities, that has impressed the French with the 
ideas they entertain of Basse Bretagne, I know not; but certainly, 
if we attended to their report of it, we should conclude it to be, 
with respect to the appearance of the country itself, and of the 
people who inhabit it, the most repulsive place upon the face of 
the earth. I had so frequently heard this description of its unin- 
viting character from the French inhabitants of Paris, and of the 
interior, that previously to my visiting it, and making observations 
for myself, I had naturally adopted their ideas, and not only 
expected to see something very different from what is usually met 
with in the rest of Europe, but had actually made preparations 
for an expedition, such as I was given to understand would take 
me beyond the limits of the civilized world. And when about to 
commence my excursion thither, it was my fortune to meet, in the 
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city of Rennes, with a gay Parisian party, who so effectually suc- 
ceeded in confirming my prejudices, that had I implicitly followed 
the advice they so liberally bestowed upon me, I should doubtless 
from thenceforward have most faithfully transmitted to others the 
same impression that had been communicated to myself, These 
savans, it appears, had just been making an excursion towards 
the borders of Basse Bretagne, but were then returning, as they 
said, completely disgusted, though they had only proceeded as far 
as the town of Dinan, which is not even within the limits of the 
country they were describing. And when I signified my intention 
of making a tour of the whole province, they most earnestly advised 
me to alter my plans, and occupy my time in visiting some other 
part of the kingdom; for they assured me, that all travellers who 
attempted Basse Bretagne, returned in disgust before they went 
more than a few stages into the country, for that its general aspect 
was that of desolation itself; the roads were impassable; and the 
people dirty, ragged barbarians, living in filthy huts, and clothed 
in sheepskins; that, in short, every thing was affreux, 


Having, therefore, heard so many repetitions of this description, 
1 must confess that I was, in a great measure, inclined to give it 
credence ; of course, making due allowance for a few French 
metaphors, and for the ideas of rural life, which these good 
Parisians had acquired in the Champs Elysees and the Tuilleries 
Gardens, adding, moreover, that they had never seen the country 
themselves, but had undertaken to assure me of all this upon 
mere hearsay ; yet, notwithstanding all this, such was the urgent 
persuasiveness with which this advice was given, and the convulsive 
shrug which accompanied the emphatic pronunciation of the word 
affreux, that I absolutely forgot that this province contained the 
great towns of Brest and l’Orient, &c., and that through it ran 
some of the finest high roads in France; and had gradually lapsed 
into that state of wondering expectation which a person would 
experience when about to land among the Caffres or Catabaws; 
and, when I approached the borders of the Bas Bretons, I con- 
stantly kept a look out for something egregiously outlandish and 
untamed, something between the Esquimaux and the Hottentot, 
which should concentrate all the distinguishing characteristics of 
the savage of both hemispheres. And while I was thus looking 
out for my Breton cousins, in their sheepskins and nose-rings, and 
figuring to myself the beau ideal of rags and beggary which [| was 
shortly to see realized; when I heard the first words of Breton 
spoken, near Chatelaudren, I was not a little disappointed at not 
seeing the expected concomitants of war-mats and wigwams; and 
it must be admitted that I was doomed to endure the same mor- 
tification as far as the town of Morlaix, and even down to Brest 
self, For the truth is, that the Bas Bretons, along this line of 
country, so far from being the arrant savages those French cockneys 
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would have us believe, on the contrary, they |'ve in as comfortable 
farm-houses as the same class of people in any part of France, and, 
{o outward appearance, as well constructed as those of the small 
farmers in many parts of England. Their houses, so far from 
being mere mud huts, are well built, and that generally of stone, 
having rood barns and outhouses, all well covered with tile or 
thatch; though here, as in other countries, wherever building 
stone is scarce, and bricks not easily obtained, the usual substitute 
of earthen walls is had recourse to. 

The inhabitants, it must be owned, appear a little grotesque in 
their dress, as they still retain the old costume worn in France, 
and some other countries, two centuries ago; and living upon 
coarse and scanty fare, they are of a spare habit, and of rather a 
sallow complexion, but they are by no means more ragged nor 
more dirty than their Frankish neighbours; though that is not 


saying much for them. 


Sut although this accusation of barbarism is false, as impli- 
cating the ecneral character of the Bas Bretons, yet it must not 
be concealed that there are some remote corners in the western 
department, on the sea-coasts and among the hills, in which the 
condition of the people seems extremely wretched, both with 
regard to their personal appearance and their mode of living; 
there, their dwellings are really mud cabins, ill built and dirty, 
and destitute of all that we understand by the comforts of life; 
but it is just as unfair to attach this character to the country in 
general, as it would be to include the city of London under the 
description of Wapping, or the new town of Edinburgh under that 
of the Canongate. But, even when the wretchedness of these 
poor creatures is seen and admitted in its full extent, there are 
many circumstances which, when rightly considered, will serve, 
if not to excuse, at least to explain its existence. 


The only one which I shall now insist upon is the temperature 
of the climate; for the department of Finistére, though not so cold 
in winter as the interior, yet in summer is far less warm and 
genial, the thermometer seldom rising above 23 degrees, Reaumer, 
(not quite 84° Fahrenheit ;) in addition to which, from its position so ~ 
far in the Atlantic, it is exceedingly subject to rain and tempests ; 
the wind blowing from north-west to south-west, for three quarters 
of the year, so that it often rains for weeks together without 
intermission ; in short, fine weather is very rare, even in summer, 
the sky being generally covered with clouds. The number of rainy 
days in the year is upon an average 220. 


In such a state of unceasing rain, it is not surprising that the 
natives should acquire an indifference to the effects of wet weather; 
and as it would be utterly impossible to guard against it out of 
doors, so it would be inconvenient for them to be continually 
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changing their clothes, when wetted, or to attempt to protect 
themselves from its influence by retiring under shelter, therefore, 
from sheer necessity, the peasantry of the western extremity have 
acquired such habits of carelessness in this respect, both in the 
fields and in their houses, as are by no means favorable either to 
versonal or domestic cleanliness. And it is wonderful to what a 
pitch of hardihood these men have attained, for they may be seen 
walking about most deliberately in the heaviest rain, though 
drenched from head to foot for hours together. They seem quite 
amphibious. 


But, while I am thus explaining, extenuating, and apologizing, 
lest I should incur the imputation of prejudice on the one hand, 
or of inconsistency on the other, I shall here endeavour to sum 
up the character of the country in a few words, according to the 
opportunities I had of making observations; and whatever degree 
of accuracy these remarks may possess, I feel conscious that they 
at least have the merit of impartiality. 


The province of Brittany varies exceedingly in character in 
every particular, as we proceed from its eastern to its western 
extremity. In the eastern department, the farmers live as com- 
fortably, if that term may be permitted, as the same class in the 
other districts of France, although in no part of that kingdom can 
they bear the least comparison with the bettermost English far- 
mers, either in comfort, cleanliness, or industry. 


As we proceed westward, in proportion as the climate becomes 
less favorable, so the inhabitants become deteriorated in their 
general appearance, until we come to the wretched huts of 
Finistére, and there we certainly do find that kind of squalid 
misery that will justify a good deal of the tirade of abuse which 
my Parisian friends had levelled against the whole country without 
distinction. But while this state of wretchedness is admitted with 
regard to the secluded districts of Finistére, I can only say that 
is a fortunate country indeed which is entirely free from a similar 
reproach, with regard to its remote districts, especially if its terri- 
tories can boast of any great extent; at least, I have seen in other 
countries quite as much misery as in Basse-Bretagne. 


With respect to the origin of the present inhabitants of this 
province it is universally allowed that they are derived from two 
separate nations, though both of the Celtic race, that is, from the 
aboriginal Gaulish population of Armorica, and also from a later 
colony which emigrated from Great Britain, and afterwards 
mingled with the ancient inhabitants. 


In what parts the insular Britons chiefly settled, or whether 
they chose any particular spots for their residence, or else dis- 
persed themselves over the country in general, is not distinctly 
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known. Though it is probable that the armed legions of Conan 
Meriapoc would select the rich plains of the Loire and the 
Vilaine for their possession, as indeed the seat of government of 
that prince’s descendants would clearly imply, whether at Nantes 
or at Rennes; while later emigrants would occupy such districts 
as would from time to time fall to their lot, according to their 
influence in obtaining them by favor, or their power in seizing 
them by force. 


But, however this may have been, there does not at present 
exist any national variety of character among the Bretons, which 
can, in the remotest degree be attributed to the original difference 
of race; yet, nevertheless, from the variety of character which 
does exist there, the province of Brittany offers a fertile and ex- 
tensive field for the speculations of the physiologist; for the 
inhabitants of the rich flat countries, having a tolerable supply of 
food, are as robust and well grown as those of France in general, 
and more so than many of the genuine Frankish districts, although 
in no part of the kingdom can the peasantry be said to live well ; 
and, consequently, they do not possess that athletic frame and 
florid complexion, which is always characteristic of those countries 
in which good living forms one of the hereditary habits of the 
people. 


In the luxuriant country surrounding the city of Rennes, they 
are of a good stature, and well proportioned, and not unfrequently 
possessed of remarkably fine and handsome features, 


As we proceed towards the hilly country in the west, a visible 
change takes place in the appearance of the people; the stature 
becomes smaller, and the frame of body more slight, the features 
also bearing the stamp of harder and more scanty fare, though 
sometimes, even here, may be seen some handsome countenances. 
And this change is not sudden, but gradual; nor is it concurrent 
with any division of language, or territorial boundary, but accord- 
ing to the most accurate observatious I was enabled to make; it 
is in exact proportion to the quantity and quality of food, and the 
hereditary habits of the people, all of which is also most undoubt- 
edly connected with the difference of soil and climate. For 
although the peasantry of the plains live poorly enough, in com- 
parison with English farmers, yet having wholesome bread to eat, 
and a better supply of the other necessaries of life, when com- 
pared with the people of the hills, they may be said to fare sump- 
tuously ; for these poor creatures, so far from having wheaten 
bread to eat, do not always enjoy the luxury of that of barley, but 
generally subsist upon the miserable black bread made of buck- 
wheat! of which, together with some cabbage, and occasionally 
a small bit of bacon, they make a kind of pottage; and this is 
their general food. A long and hereditary habit of living upon 
this wretched diet, and of being content with ascanty supply even 
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of this, must have stamped upon their personal character a cor- 
responding impression ; and therefore we must not be surprised 
if we find, in the poorer districts, among the Bas Breton peasants, 
that diminitive stature, attenuated figure, and thin and skinny 
visage which I have just alluded to. 


Whether the natives of the western coasts were driven to the 
necessity of adopting this wretched fare, by the poverty of their 
soil and ungenial nature of their climate, or else from the troubled 
and unsettled state of things, so unfriendly to the progress of 
agricultural improvement, which they must have experienced 
during so many ages of incessant wars, it may not be easy to pro- 
nounce; but I feel assured that this unfavorable style of personal 
appearance is purely attributable to the above circumstances, for 
among those Bas Breton families whose circumstances have 
enabled them to live more generously, we find as tall, as well- 
grown, as well-looking people as in other countries. 


Notwithstanding this excess of frugality in their mode of living, 
it is said that many of the Bas Breton farmers are very rich; yet 
they seem to inherit and indulge in so miserly a disposition, that 
they will deprive themselves of what we consider the necessaries 
of life, rather than part with any portion of their long-hoarded 
family stores. This false economy, of course, prevents their 
engaging in any mercantile speculations, by entirely cramping the 
spirit of enterprise, and consequently obstructs the free circulation 
of money in the country; and thus they continue, as they always 
have done, hoarding up, with clenched hands, their slowly 
gathered wealth, unwilling ever to part with the penny which 
falls into their possession, until some inevitable necessity wrenches 
it from their grasp. There are individuals of this class in all 
countries, though the progress of general improvement has happily 
reduced their numbers, in many instances; and even in Basse 
Bretagne, a better system is beginning to work its way. 

But if the Bas Bretons are, in some districts, small of stature, 
and slight of form, nature has made compensation for it, in be- 
stowing upon them the most vigorous frame of body that it is pos- 
sible for human beings to possess. 


Having, soon after my arrival in Basse Bretagne, had occasion 
to make an excursion on foot across the country, I requested I 
might be provided with a guide who should accompany me, to 
point out the road, and also to carry my luggage. And I accord- 
ingly soon found one of these little Bretons standing by me, with 
my wallet strapped upon his back, ready to start; but when I 
beheld his small stature, (about five feet five inches,) his thin and 
apparently feeble frame, I began to think that either he had mis- 
taken my ideas of the qualifications of a guide, or else had under- 
taken much more than he was capable of performing; and I little 
doubted that J should in a short time have to leave bim behind, 
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and find my way without him as well as I could, with my package 
upon my own shoulders ; and when, to signify my doubts as to his 
fitness for his situation, I mentioned the degree of speed at which 
I should expect him to walk, he begged I would be under no ap- 
prehension on that account, as he assured me he could perform 
all that, and more, with the greatest ease, and could carry my 
luggage at the same rate, not only as far as I intended going, but 
the whole of the day, if I wished it. And I verily believe he 
could; for he started off before me with such a light and elastic 
Step, that he absolutely kept me to a kind of trot for some hours 
together; and, at the journey’s end, did not seem to think he had 
done any thing extraordinary, but set off home again at the same 
rate. Nor was this man a singular instance; for I had afterwards 
occasion to prove the pedestrian powers of several others, and 
found them all equally tough and hardy. They seem all sinew, 
or, rather, made of whalebone itself. Bonaparte once said, that 
the Bretons and Piedmontese were the best soldiers in his army ; 
and I can easily conceive that a regiment of these active little 
fellows would wear out the tallest grenadiers in Europe. And 
here a reflection is naturally suggested, which may admit of a 
moment’s attention. If these men, though small of stature, 
possess some of the most useful physical powers in a more perfect 
degree than taller men, is it not a false value that is placed upon 
height of stature and size of limb, as far as they are supposed to 
excel in the possession of any important advantages ? 


This vigorous frame of body, which the Bas Bretonsseem to possess 
in SO eminent a degree, if it has not always been applied to purposes 
of useful industry, yet it cannot be said that it has been entirely 
neglected, for they have ever been exceedingly fond of cultivating 
athletic exercises, and particularly that of wrestling, at which they 
have at all times been considered most expert. In former times, 
the wrestlers constituted one of the principal amusements of the 
Breton court; and the accounts of the treasurers are almost 
always charged with sums of money given to the wrestlers. 
When the Constable de Richemont visited the city of Tours, in 
the time of Charles the Seventh, he took with him some wrestlers 
from Basse Bretagne, who exhibited their powers before the French 
court. 


Such was the celebrity they had acquired in this art, that their 
superior strength and skill was universally acknowledged ; for, 
when Francis the First, and Henry the Eighth, of England, met at 
the field of the Cloth of Gold, there was given a grand spectacle of 
a wrestling match between the French and English, in which the 
latter were victorious; and the French writers of the time, in 
lamenting this defeat, say that their countrymen would not have 
suffered such disgrace had the Breton wrestlers been there. 


But it is not merely in the variety of stature, consequent upon 
NO, V. ¥ 
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the nature of food, that Brittany affords subjects of physiological 
remark, for here may also be noticed, in a striking manner, the 
effect of climate upon the complexion. The people of the flat and 
warm districts in the neighbourhood of Rennes, and other places 
similarly situated, are often of adecidedly dark complexion, dark. 
haired, and black-eyed, manifesting, to a considerable extent, the 
character of a southern climate, as in fact they are situated near 
the forty-eighth degree of latitude, and inhabit a low country, far 
from the influence of any mountainous region. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this geographical situation of Brittany, in consequence of the 
causes already mentioned, the climate varies exceedingly from 
the eastern to the western extremity. And, accordingly, as we 
quit the plains of Haute Bretagne, and proceed towards the hills 
and colder regions of the west, the dark complexion gradually 
gives place to one of a much lighter character, the hair being less 
black, and the eye of some shade of grey. The people also 
having for many successive generations followed the same habits, 
and rarely changed their abode, the influence of climate, as it 
varies from the warm temperature of the banks of the Vilaine to 
the cold elevations of Finistére, may be most distinctly perceived, 
in its several gradations. And even if the different aspect of the 
soil and its vegetation did not remind us of a change of climate, 
the various shades of the eye, passing from black to grey, would 
form an accurate thermometrical scale, wherein the change would 
be found registered. 1am aware there are artificial causes which 
would operate to counteract this effect of climate, but which it is 
not now my intention to describe; but as those causes are not at 
this time in operation among the Breton peasantry, the influence 
of climate remains undisturbed, 


Those who advocate the dark complexion of the Celtic race 
may imagine that this statement of the prevalence of the dark 
temperament in some parts of Brittany, affords a confirmation of 
their system, but Iam prepared to show that it will prove the 
direct reverse; for if there be any portion of the Breton popula- 
tion more purely Celtic than another, it must be that of the moun- 
tains, where the Celtic language is the only one spoken; and 
here it is that the lightest shade of eye and the fairest complexion 
is to be found; whereas, in the low lands, and especially in the 
vicinity of the large towns, the people are most decidedly of a 
much darker complexion. And if a Gothic mixture prevails any 
where, it is most likely to do so in the towns and districts nearest 
the French borders. 


I may be asked, why these effects of the difference of climate 
are not seen in other countries? in England, for instance; there the 
surface of the land varies so greatly, and is of course accompanied 
by a cerresponding change of temperature. I answer, that there 
is no part of England situated so far south, as that the influence 
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: — alone shall produce the dark coloured eye, and therefore 
rte of temperature cannot be so marked; whereas the whole 
rittany, with the exception of one small headland, lies more to 

ve south than the latitude of Paris; and, in the low and warm 
rela the climate has naturally a greater tendency to darken 
no complexion; and, as far as my observations have extended, 
I have always found that a change to a colder temperature, in 
consequence of the greater elevation of the land, has precisely the 
same effect upon the complexion as a similar change occasioned by 
a more northern degree of latitude. 


j But although in Great Britain the mere climate would never pro- 
eH the black coloured iris, nevertheless there are some artificial 
ocal causes in operation in Great Britain, which have the effect of 
producing that hue of complexion, and so powerful is their influ- 
ence, that they are found to counteract the effects of our northern 
climate even in the greatest habitable elevations. 


_I have occasionally seen assertions made by some who had 
visited the Bas Bretons, that they bear a strong personal resem- 
=e to the Welsh; but, for my own part, I have never been 
Y oy satisfy myself of this resemblance, and rather suspect 
ee l exists only in the preconceived notions of those by whom 
a statements were made. Indeed I am inclined to think that, 
aber nay a not been previously acquainted with the 
cae eed ee and origin of the two nations, they would 
The W r } ay'mapete any particular resemblance between them. 
poses e . 1, It is true, in many of the poorer districts of the Prin- 
= 5g upon very hard fare, and so do the Bretons in general, 
mre hon age ap be a resemblance, as it is reasonable to sup- 
Je ; wesc eg a similarity of habits of living will stamp 
esi tpn ponding impression upon the countenance, as that 
a } oe — the poverty and scantiness of their food; but 
gh . ound to hold good between any two nations whatever. 
Wesh. soll ~ the Bretons are by no means so robust as the 
prenccrcige: “er ene to think, that their features approach 
rin ag Be se of their French neighbours, than to any other; 
ne — thin ne — parts of the country, their visages are 
worden: y laggard, that it is scarcely possible to discover 

iat they would be, if they were better covered with flesh. 


Meter persons who make the above assertions respecting the 
rs , assure us also that they resemble the Welsh in their men- 
sd = but of this fact I have not made sufficient stay in 
se ie ry to noege a judgment, though I should expect to find 
me 7 partake more of the lively disposition of the French. 
mats Ob egg nowy description be given of the character of a 
: are allowed, even by their own writer 
n/ Ss, to vary sv 
edeteges ge For M. Villeneuve, in his Deessiatios 
ary Of Vuinistere, says, that the river of Morlaix separates 
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two districts, in which the inhabitants afford a striking example of 
this difference of character. On the right bank, that 1s, on the 
coast of Tréguier, he says, they are more lively. and cheerful, 
their dances are more animated, and their airs brisker, than on 
the coast of Leon, where they are slower in their gait, and more 
erave and taciturn, and that there is also a difference in the phy- 
siognomy and in the dialect. The same writer says, that as 
striking a difference occurs in many other towns of the department. 
He also states, that the people of Plougastel are more robust than 
those of some other districts. 


The truth seems to be, that as the climate of Brittany, as well 
as the face of the country, varies so greatly, so also does the cha- 
racter of the people, both mental and personal. 


It may be said that, as the languages of Wales and Brittany 
continue so much alike, why may not the people? Tothis I answer, 
that many causes tend to alter the personal character, which can- 
not affect the language. And even should it be said, that the 
Bretons have remained to this day very little altered in their 
national peculiarities, yet we know that the Welsh have undergone 
numerous changes according to the progress of civilization among 
them; and, if it be allowed that a gradual change has been pro- 
ceeding in both nations for twelve or fourteen hundred years, 
! think it will be unreasonable to expect any very striking resem- 
blance between them at the present day. 


Among other proofs of similarity, it is urged that both nations 
ire musical. The pretensions of the Welsh to this character 
cannot be disputed, as they possess a superb style of national 
music, forming a class in itself; but then, they have always had the 
advantage of that noble instrument the harp, to preserve and 
cultivate it, both in its melody and harmony; whereas the Bretons, 
having no such national instrument, are very far behind them in 
musical science, The bagpipes are frequently seen among them, 
as they are in other parts of France, and so is the violin, but they 
can scarcely be called national here, and the performers on those 
instruments as frequently play French airs as Breton. Therefore 
if the music of Brittany was ever the same with that of Wales, (as 
it must have been in some degree,) it is not surprising that, at the 
present day, they bear no resemblance to each other. Indeed, it 
seems impossible to preserve a style of music traditionally, with- 
out the assistance of some instrument; for it would seem that the 
voice, when left to itself, without any instrumental guide to lead 
and direct it, will in a short time deviate exceedingly from the 
proper notes which it is intended it should follow; and, in a few 
generations, would probably lapse into a vicious and imperfect 
scale, and only chant a monotonous recitative, very different to 
the established gamut, or division of notes, ; 
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can scarcely be called a musical people in the strict sense of the 
word; for, though they have a great number of songs, and what 
they call a variety of airs, yet there seems such a sameness 
throughout them all, that a stranger might imagine each succeed- 
ing song to be only a repetition of the one he heard last, except 
where the time and measure is manifestly different. The airs are 
all short, simple, and of very small compass; seldom having any 
thing striking in their composition, or even beyond the most com- 
mon arrangement of notes; in short, they resemble our old 
English ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” or ‘* Cease rude Boreas,” more than any 
thing else, and that not only in the style of the music, but in the 
length of the song; for if the tunes are short, the words seem 
interminable. When I had listened to this Chevy Chase style of 
singing for some time, I would occasionally ask if they had no 
other sort of song, and was always answered, that they had a great 
number; and, upon my requesting to be favored with one, they 
would strike up Chevy Chase again with the greatest composure, 
always appearing to estimate the singing according to the merits 
of the words, the air being a very secondary consideration. 


But still, not liking to be foiled in my object, I have persisted in 
my inquiries, ‘‘ but have you no others of a different style to any 
of these?” ‘O, yes! a great abundance :” and then comes the 
same eternal Chevy Chase as before. Did a similarity of musical 
taste argue an identity of origin, I should say the Bretons are 
more nearly allied to the English than to the Welsh. Could we 
not find out some theory concerning the Loegrian Britons* from 
this ? 

But as it may not be uninteresting to the musical readers of the 
Cambrian Quarterly, I shall, by way of illustration, insert a 
Bas Breton air, which is a great favorite with the peasants, 
and is no bad specimen of their taste; and never having been 
published, it may be the more acceptable.t The subject of the 
song is satirical; it was given me by a Breton gentleman, who 
wrote it down, together with many others, from the mouths of the 
peasants who sang them. The same gentleman also favored me 
with several curious particulars relative to the Bas Bretons, whom 
he had every opportunity of acquainting himself with, having, 
during the revolution, resided among them in some of the most 
secluded parts of the country. 


* The Loegrian Britons were those who inhabited the present England, 
and were conquered by, and coalesced with, the Saxon invaders.—-Epitors. 

+ Iam indebted to Mr. Parry for the bass to this and the following air; the 
originals consisting of the melody only. 
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ANN HANI GOZ, 


Ronde Bretonneé. 





Ann ha- ni giz eo va dous ann ha-ni 





goz eo zur, Ann ha-ni ia-ouank a zo koait 
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| ann ha- ni goz e deuzar - chant ann ha-ni 





| goz eO va dous ann ha- ni goz eO zur. 





But among all the various specimens of songs and tunes, which 
exist in different collections, as there are none more simple sO 
yrs 6 there are none more ancient than those of the nursery. 
nite ct scightly, our maturer age, we may be disposed to 
em, either in their wording or music, possibly their moral 
ee is much more extensive than we would always choose to 
wh Sek’ And in those moments of the revival of early impressions, 

Neh occasionally occur, when the prejudices of the child rise up 
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and confound the man, the nursery song, and nursery tale, may 
often prove more powerful in its operation than the lecture of the 
philosopher or the divine. 


But however this may be, I shall perhaps be pardoned for 
inserting here a Breton nursery song, which was given me by the 
gentleman who favored me with the one above, and which has 
also never been published. And although it cannot Pe to 
any other influence than that of hushing a Breton child to sleep; 
yet, in point of composition, it is by no means inferior to some 
which, among us, are honoured with dissipating the waking 
moments of those of a larger growth. 


The subject, though of the most primitive simplicity, yet is one 
of vast importance in a Breton nursery. The nurse tells her child 
that she was going to make a bake-stone cake; but, on looking for 
the fuel to bake it, she finds it is yet uncut in the wood, and the 
hatchet for cutting it is without a helve! and each succeeding 
verse brings with it some new disaster: the meal is yet unground 
at the mill; the butter is in the market; the tripod is at the smith’s 
forge, unmade; and the bake-stone plate is yet unbought, in the 
shop at Perros! 


iA 
NENIE. 
Ou, Chanson d’une Bretonne pour endormir son Enfant. 
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Eunn daou pé tri dervez a 26 
Ema va zoaz krampoez é go—Achan ! 


Ema va zoaz krampoez é go. 


Rak va chefiinefid a zd er choad, 
Ha va bouchal a 26 didroad—Achan! 
Ha va bouchal, &c. 


Ha va amann 26 er marchat, * 
Ha va blefid zo choaz 6 valat—Achan ! 
&c. 


Ha va spanel 26 é Montroulez, 
Ha va rozel 6 Karaez—Achar'! 
&c. 


Ha va zrébez z6 é Landreger, _ 
Ebarz ar chével och dbber—Achan! 
&e. 


Ha va fillik zd é Perroz, ¢ 
Allas! shetu dedet ann nédz—Achan! 


It is some two or three days 
Since my pancake dough has been put to 
[heave—Ah, welladay ! 
Since my pancake dough has been put to 
[heave. 
For my fuel is in the wood, 
And my hatchet is without a helve—Ah, 
And my hatchet, &c. [welladay ! 


And my butter is in the market, 
And my meal is yet unground—Ah, 
&e. [welladay ! 


And my baking-slice is at Morlaix, 
And my rolling-pin at Carhaix—Ah, 
&e. [ welladay ! 


And my tripod is at Treguier 
At the smith’s forge, in the making—Ah, 
&e. [welladay! 


And my bake-stone plate is at Perros, 
Alas! here the night is come—Ah, well- 





Allas! shetu dedet ann néz. Alas! here the night is come. [aday! 


The exclamation achat ! which is pronounced with the last syllable long and 
accented, had formerly a corresponding word in the Welsh, that 1s, ochati,* alas ; 
though it is not now in use. It is, however, retained in the Irish och hone, and the 
Geelic ochain. The rest of the words will generally be found, by the Welsh reader, 
to bear a strong resemblance to similar terms in his native language, as toes 
cramwyth, diedroed, govail,t &c. I do not know that this last word is at present 
used in any part of Wales to signify a smithy, though it must at one time have been 
the general expression, We still find its plural retained, in the name of Goveilon, a 
village in Monmouthshire. 


In offering these remarks upon the merits of the Bas Breton 
music, though I have little doubt of their general accuracy, yet it 
is but justice to acknowledge, that I have not had opportunities 
of judging of that of every portion of the country, and there may 
be exceptions, However, upon a future occasion, I hope to have 
the pleasure of communicating some others from a different quar- 
ter of the province. 


When travelling in this country, one of my principal objects 
was the inquiry after ancient manuscripts, both Welsh and Breton, 
of which a great number are known once to have existed, but are 
no more to be found. And as there was, in former times, so inti- 
mate a connexion between Wales and Brittany, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose, that there was an interchange with regard to their 
respective books. It is true, that we do not now find any 
Armorican works in Great Britain, though we know that they once 
did exist. But it does not follow that no Welsh writings could 
find their way to France. However, notwithstanding every search 
1 was enabled to make, I have not been fortunate enough to meet 
with a single manuscript in the Welsh language, nor with any 


at % * See Owen’s Dictionary. 
| Gevail is the Welsh word for smithy in Cardiganshire.— Epitors. 
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thing of antiquity even in the Breton itself; and, from every 
information I have been able to procure, I despair of their existence 
in this portion of the kingdom, there being now so many men of 
learning, and of research in that country, and so interested in 
Celtic investigations, that were any such manuscripts extant, they 
could hardly have escaped their observation. 


Having been informed that there were some old manuscripts at 
Morlaix, after visiting several other places I directed my course 
towards that town, and soon found my way to the shop of that 
patriotic printer and antiquary, M, Ledan, who, I understand, 
is in possession of the only Breton writings of any consideration 
in those parts, and which he most readily produced and allowed 
me to examine. They consist of four thin folio pamphlets of 
paper, copied about the year 1765 from older manuscripts. They 
are all in the Breton language, and in verse; each pamphlet con- 
tains a play, or tragedy, as it is here denominated, having much 
the character of the old moralities and mysteries which were gene- 
ral all over Europe a few centuries ago, and which are still acted in 
some countries. The subjects of the above Breton manuscripts 
are as follows: 


The tragedy of St. Trefinnan, Princess of Brittany. 
The tragedy of St, Genivieve, of Brabant. 

The tragedy of Jacob and Joseph. 

And the Passion of our Lord. 


I also made inquiries in the Bibliotheque at Rennes, but found 
nothing there relating to Wales. But though I was not so fortu- 
nate with regard to Welsh remains, I was shewn a very old, and 
apparently valuable Irish manuscript; and, as the Cambrian 
Quarterly is likewise a Celtic Repertory, perhaps it may not 
be thought irrelevant to give here some account of this Celtic relic. 


The work is in small folio, written on vellum, in dout'e co- 
lumns, in the Irish language and character, and contains 125 
leaves. From a note at the beginning, in the handwriting of M. 
de Robien, who, as M. Maillet the librarian informed me, was pre- 
sident of the Breton parliament, and died in 1746, this manuscript 
contains fragments of piety and of morality, several translations 
in —_ and verse, extracts from the discourses of St. Ambrose, 
and also the genealogy of the ancient kings and principal families 
of Ireland; and, as M. Maillet assured me that he had never seen 
any person who could understand it, though he had shewn it to 
numbers, even of Irishmen, the following examples, copied from 
different parts of the work, may not be uninteresting, as affording 
some idea of the style of writing, though they are rather imitations 
than accurate facsimiles. 


NO. V. G 
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I have likewise seen other Irish manuscripts of a similar descrip- 
tion, and which it is my intention hereafter to notice. 


But if I was unsuccessful in the discovery of manuscripts, for- 
tune made me some compensation for my disappointment by 
introducing me to some of the most literary and national characters 
of the province; and I had the satisfaction of seeing, that many of 
the Breton gentry are fully alive to the literature and antiquities 
of their native country ; and there are among them persons actively 
engaged in collecting and publishing whatever may appear to them 
interesting as connected with those subjects. As a proof of this 
| spirit, I need only mention the following works, which have either 
| | lately left the press, or are at this time in their progress through it. 


Seema 


&e. 


To which I may add, that M. Lr GoniDEc, in addition to the 
Breton-French Dictionary and Grammar, which he published 
sume years ago, has now lying by him, in manuscript, a French- 
Breton Dictionary, being the counterpart of the former; and he is 


g Daru’s History of Brittany, 3 vol. - - - 1826 
| | De Roujoux’s History of the King and Dukes of Brittany, 4 vol. 1829 
| | Mahe’s Antiquities of Morbihan - < - 1825 
a Poignand’s Antiquities of St. Malo, &c. . - 1820 
a Kerdanet on the eaeueee of the Gauls - - 1821 
1 | Villeneuve’s Descriptive Itinerary of Finisttre  - - 1828 
| De Penhouet's Castles of Brittany, a very handsome work, now in the press. 
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only waiting for a sufficient patronage to ensure him against loss, 
in order to put it into the press ; and it is to be hoped he will not 
be allowed to wait long, as this work, together with the other two, 
will form a complete repository of the Breton language, as it now 
exists. 


In the conversations which I had the pleasure of holding with 
the gentlemen before alluded to, as may be supposed, the subjects 
generally related to the antiquities of our respective nations, and 
a wish was often expressed to see another edition of the Myvyrian 
Archaiology,* and I gave them no small gratification, when I told 
them that such a work had been in contemplation. I also 
informed them that, in addition to the relics contained in those 
volumes, we had also, in the ancient British language, many 
unpublished manuscripts of great curiosity, and among others, 
the Mabinogion, which probably aré the most ancient specimens 
of romantic fiction in existence, and seem to be among the original 
models of those tales of chivalry and romance which afterwards 
spread so widely over the world, and, in their subsequent modifi- 
cations, directed the taste and sentiment of Europe for so many 
ages. When I mentioned the existence of those extraordinary 
tales, and, moreover, that Dr. Owen Pughe had collected, trans- 
lated, and arranged them for the press, my hearers manifested a 
degree of delight, which seemed as sincere as it was extreme. 
And they hoped that, when this work should be put into the press, 
notice would be given in the French papers, in order that they 
might avail themselves of the earliest opportunity of possessing 
it. And then it was that, with shame and confusion, I was com- 
pelled to finish my statement, by saying that Dr. Owen Pughe, 
after all his labours, had been for some years endeavouring to 
procure a sufficient number of subscribers, merely to defray the 
expense of printing the work, even without any emolument to him- 
self, and was at last obliged to abandon the idea entirely, for 
want of support, and that, after all, the Mabinogion may never 
appear in our time, and probably, before another Dr. Owen Pughe 
appears, the originals will have shared the fate of many others of 
our most valuable remains. 


Such was the humiliating confession which was extorted from 
me by the anxious curiosity of my Breton friends. Had I been 
more prepared to meet their inquiries, I might have suppressed the 
name of the Mabinogion altogether ; as it is, I can only hope that 
my bad French, and embarrassed manner, did in some degree 
prevent their comprehending the full measure of disgrace, which 
most assuredly attaches to a country that can allow such valuable 
remains of antiquity to continue so long unnoticed, and in all 
probability to be finally lost. 


CaRNHUANAWC. 
[ To be continued. | 


* The Myvyrian Archaiology contains the more ancient poetry of Wales. 
—Eprrors. 
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THE FAIRY’S SONG, 


“ Heavens defend me from that Welsh fairy !” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


I am a wand’rer o'er earth and sea, 

The trackless air has a path for me ; 

Ye may trace my steps on the heather green, 
By the emerald ring, where my foot hath been ; 
Ye may hear my voice in the night-wind’s sigh, 
Or the wood’s low moan when a storm is nigh. 


My task is to brighten the rainbow’s hue, 
To sprinkle the flowers with glit’ring dew, 
To steep in crimson the evening cloud, 
And wrap the hills in their misty shroud ; 
To track the course of a wandering star, 
And marshal it back to its home afar. 


Iam no child of the murky night, 

But a being of music, and joy, and light ; 

If the fair moon sleep in her bower over long, 
I break on her rest with my mirthful song ; 
And when she is shining o'er hill and heath, 
I dance in the revels of Gwyn ab Neath.® 


Few are the mortals whose favored feet 

May tread unscathed where the fairies meet ; 

Wo to the tuneless tongue and ear, 

And the craven heart, that has throbbed with fear, 
If I meet them at night, on the lonely heath, 

As I haste to the banquet of Gwyn ab Neath. 





But joy to the minstrel, whose deathless song 

Safe on the breeze of the mountain is borne along, 
And joy to the warrior, whose heart and hand 

Are strong in the cause of his native land ; 

For them we are twining our fairest wreath, 

They are welcome as moonlight to Gwyn ab Neath ! 


ELLy.uuyss. 


‘ Pe ho fairy king, pronounced as we have printed it, but properly spelt 
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VINDICATION OF THE WELSH CHARACTER. 


IN ANSWER TO SOME REMARKS IN BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, FOR’ 
NOVEMBER 1829. 


Ir we were French philosophers, we might believe our love for 
our country to be a mere selfish impulse, another name for a love 
of ourselves and our own interests; but luckily we feel as earnest a 
wish to honour patriotism in nations of totally different interests 
from ourselves, as to foster it among our own countrymen; our 
veneration for the memory of our Glyndwr and our Llywelyn has 
nothing in it that blinds us to the heroic self-devotion of a Tell, a 
Hofer, or a Wallace. Nor is there any nation for whose moral 
and intellectual endowments we have a sincerer respect, than the 
Lowland Scotch; it is only when their just pride in their enlight- 
ened institutions degenerates into a narrow-minded supercilious- 
ness, on subjects of which they are necessarily incompetent to 
judge, that we are reluctantly led to question the purity of that 
patriotism, the tone of which approaches so much to the mutual 
jealousy of rival petty waresmen,—to doubt the continuance of 
pre-eminent knowledge in those who morbidly refuse to admit, 
or to avail themselves of the literary advances of other nations. 


We have been led into these remarks by some observations, 
which would not have elicited from us a distinct reply, but for the 
publication in which they appear; any thing, however, that has 
the sanction of the ablest periodical of the day, demands at least 
some share of our attention. We are at the same time bound to 
declare, that we think its editor has, on this occasion, been want- 
ing in that vigilance which he owes to the public and to himself, 
in giving publicity to statements* contradicted but half a year ago 
(as it were by anticipation) on his own pages, statements still more 
strongly refuted by their own accumulated inconsistencies. To 
begin : 

“In the west, the Saxon-English are blended with the Welsh; but there is 
here no gain, because the Welsh cross can add passion chiefly without higher 
reasoning powers. The Welsh, in fact, are already a compound of the 
Celt, Saxon, &c., as both physiognomy and language prove; and in them 
the imagination or the passion of the former, and the perseverance of the 
latter, combine to produce that dull mysticism, or that dark and smouldering 
anger, which sometimes elicits such frightful consequences,.”* Page 820. 


Now this pregnant sentence contains so many truths, or such a 
condensation of assumptions, that we are antibe to examine them 
so compendiously as they are stated; we must take a somewhat 
more microscopic view of matters. 


* See a Letter on the Ancient Welsh Church, in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
for March 1829. 
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“The Welsh are already a compound of Celt and Saxon, as 
both their physiognomy and language prove.’ 

And first of the “ physiognomy.” If no Celtic nation remains 
unmixed, whence does our theorist derive a knowledge of what 
the unmixed Celtic physiognomy was? How can he tell whether 
the Welsh face deviates from that model ? 


So far neither he nor we find much use for our “ higher reason- 
ing powers,” since he has merely repeated the very logic that 
we noticed in our last Cambrian Quarterly, as the most common- 
place of Pinkertonian fallacies. Page 494, line 19. 


And next as to “ language.” Unfortunately our long succession 
of patriotic bards, the researches of our learned countryman, 
Dr. Owen Pughe, demonstrate, that the Welsh language is radi- 
cally unchanged by any Saxon intermixture; and a still more 
unanswerable proof is presented in the identity of its roots with 
those of the language of the Bretons of France, who fled from the 
first incursion of the Saxon marauders, and have ever lived remote 
alike from the yoke and the accents of the Saxon. To this per- 
haps it may be necessary to add the labours of the most distin- 
guished English antiquaries, of Hoare, Whittaker, and Turner, 
before we can outweigh the learning which comes thus authorita- 
tively forth, before it can be assumed that the most erudite of 
Welsh scholars know any thing of their own language and history. 
“The Welsh language,” says the most impartial of English his- 
torians, ‘‘is peculiar and original. Men who have enjoyed a 
classical education pass with ease and pleasantness to French, 
Italian, or Spanish. But the Welsh is so unlike the other lan- 
guages of Europe, &c.” Vindication of the Bards, by Sharon 
Turner, page 10. 


Had the author under consideration been more deeply versed 
even in the early history of his own country, he never would have 
ventured on such an opinion, as that the Welsh language is 
mingled with the Saxon. We would confidently appeal to the 
Caledonia of Chalmers, in the opinion of Sir Walter Scott,* the 
only satisfactory account of the early ages of Scotland ; for what 
is the most prominent discovery in the earlier part of that work ? 
Why, that the aboriginal colonists of Scotland were a Cambro- 
British race. And how was that truth attained? Why, by the 
nature of the inquiry, by his own acknowledgment, and his own 
candid references, it is indisputable that Mr. Chalmers owed this 
discovery to the aid of Dr. Owen Pughe and the Welsh philolo- 
gists, which enabled him to identify the language of the first 
Caledonians with the living speech of the present Welsh. So 
litle is that language changed since the days of Boadicea, that 


* Preface to the Border Antiquities. 
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language thus replete with historic light, which enters, says Sir 
William Jones, into the composition of all the dialects of Asia, 
which of old has expressed as exalted sentiments of patriotism as 
the classic idioms of Greece and Rome, which is still a vehicle for 
the lessons of an untainted morality, and which (without univer- 
sally advocating its existence as a living tongue) we would rather 
see rooted out by the sword, than by the inculcated sense that it 
is a badge of inferiority and disgrace. All additional opportu- 
nities of lucre are but a pitiful compensation for the degraded tone 
of morals that always befalls a people that has lost all pride and 
delight in the soil, the habits, and even the kindly prejudices of 
their fathers. 


‘‘In the west, the Saxon-English is blended with the Welsh ; 
but there is here no gain, because the Welsh cross can add pas- 
sion chiefly without higher reasoning powers.” Page 820. 


There is no proof that the inhabitants of the west of England 
have any more oil of vitriol in their composition than their coun- 
trymen of the east ; on the contrary, we believe it will be found that 
there is less crime in those English counties which border on Wales, 
It is also pretty notorious, that the English borderers on Wales, 
from Chester to the Severn sea, are a more athletic and handsome 
race than the peasantry of the midland counties, This also is 
consistent with the general experience, that an intermixture of two 
races, though one may be inferior to the other, produces a third 
race finer than either. So that, though the Welsh themselves 
may possess no mental capacity for any thing, except flying into 
a passion, it does not follow in theory any more than it does in 
fact, that the “‘ Welsh cross will give passion only.” 


We now take another proposition. 


“In them (the Welsh) the imagination or the passion of the former (the 
Celt) and the perseverance of the latter (the Saxon) combine to produce that 
dull mysticism, that smouldering anger.” Page 820. 


The author commences with an asseveration that he “ is hostile to 
the mysticisms and empiricisms of phrenology.” Page 118. No 
doubt he is; but we will not so readily acquit him of all imitation 
of Dr. Faustus and the witch of Endor. This unexpected union 
of those two mystical persons “ imagination and perseverance” 
into ‘‘ dull mysticism,” sounds more like some alchemical com- 
pound of gold from sack and cinders, than any absurdity pro- 
fessing to be founded on observation. If imagination and perse- 
verance produce ‘‘dull mysticism,” Milton would have written 
Nixon’s Prophecies, or Moore’s Almanack, instead of Paradise 
Lost, and Shakspeare would have been a country conjuror in 
indifferent practice, instead of the enchanter whose magic wand 
drew that circle, within which “ none durst walk but he.” 
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Neither does the union of perseverance with passion convert 
that passion into deep-rooted malignity, which without it would 
have been mere constitutional irascibility; perseverance must 
rather tend to suppress the unreasonable impulses of anger alto- 


gether. 
Again, in the same column : 


“How mad the dull mysticism, how atrocious the gloomy passion of 
Wales must seem, amid the lucid common-sense and unimpassioned judg- 
ment of England, may be easily conceived. How abashed their possessors 
must feel, when surrounded by a more numerous race, not more distinguished 
from them by plain sense and candid impartiality, than by civilization and 
opulence, is equally obvious.” Pages 820 and 821. 


The only part of this which is new, in which the author is, as it 
were, original on himself, is where he says, that we are “* surrounded 
by a more numerous race,” &c., as valuable a discovery in geo- 
graphy as the obvious necessity of feeling shame in a crowd, or 
in the presence of a man with more ducats in his purse than one’s 
self, is novel in metaphysical ethics. Both too are equally dis- 
countenanced by those who most ridicule our national peculiarities. 
Where heralds, arms, and pedigrees are said to be in such pro- 
found veneration, how can wealth be held in any but secondary 
consideration? When we see so pedlar-like a principle as su- 

erior opulence converted into a moral excellence, can we abstain 
from observing that they are worthier members of a free constitu- 
tion, who, like their own Caractacus, would regret, amid the 
treasures of a rifled world, a “‘ humble cottage in Britain.” The 
scantiness of our numbers, the poverty of our soil, are our 
greatest pride, our brightest glory, when we recollect the mass of 
talent and of virtue that has been fostered within the narrow limits 
of our mountain fastnesses. It has been said by one* whom 
Scotland has ever considered as the best guide of her rising hopes, 
that no country of classic fame boasts so long an era of lettered 
distinction as Wales. Nor is there, we will venture to add, a 
single school of English poetry that does not owe its impulse to 
Wales or Welshmen. Gower, the father of English poetry, was, 
as his name imports, a native of a district in Glamorganshire, a 
county, in that time, peculiarly rich in poetical genius ; Spencer’s 
whole romance is a fabric of British legend, still extant in the 
ancient bards and the Mabinogion; Shakspeare has built some 
of his beautiful dramas, his Lear and his Cymbeline, on a similar 
structure ; Milton was, on his mother’s side, a Welshman, and 
composed Comus, the beautiful dawn of his majestic genius, by the 
Marcher Court of Ludlow, and in sight of the precipices of 
Cambria; and, as we have elsewhere remarked, Gray caught the 


* The Rev. J. Williams | 
Fist as J illiams, of Edinburgh, in his speech at the Brecon 
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Spirit of his odes (the first appearance of the romantic school in 
England,) from Latin translations, by Evan Evans, of the Welsh 
Poets. 


If the children of Cambria have been thus influential on the 
world of imagination, much less does a retrospect of the past give 
them any reason to stand abashed before the ‘lucid common 
sense and unimpassioned judgment of England.” Where has 
that lucid common sense more conspicuously appeared than 
in the decisions of our Powell, our Price, and our Kenyon? 
Who were the representatives of this “lucid common sense and 
this unimpassioned judgment,” on the trial of the seven bishops, 
when a Cambro-British judge contemned alike the threats of a 
despot and the clamours of the multitude? As it was from the 
ancient British code that England derived the rudiments of her 
boasted constitution, so it was to the courage and integrity of 
Cambro-British lawyers that she must, in no slight degree, attri- 
bute its preservation in the hour of danger. And if she must 
ascribe much to their spirited resistance to the Jesuitical machi- 
nations of the Stuarts, she does not owe less to the Welsh people, 
in the foundation of her future glories that was laid under our 
native Tudors. It was a prince of Welsh race, and a Welsh army, 
that freed her at Bosworth, the date of her emancipation from the 
feuds of rival factions, of the decay of a tyrannical aristocracy, 
and of the interval of peace, that prepared her to be the asylum 
of learning, and of the oppressed of all nations, It was to our 
sagacious Cecil, and toa princess of the Tudor race, that she 
owes her commerce, her dominion of the seas, freedom from a 
Spanish yoke and the inquisition. 


The patriarch of our race is said to have chosen Britain as his 
abode, because before him it was uninhabited, and he hated strife 
and enmity against his neighbours.* This spirit still dwells in the 
meanest peasant that walks our hills, and is stamped on the des- 
tinies of the world. Itis from our great and vood Sir William 
Jones that the disciples of Brahma first learned to love a man of 
Frankish descent, nay, to him they revealed even the inmost 
mysteries of their temples; it was from the meek and angelic 
Heber, a native of one of those counties peculiarly exposed to the 
contamination of Cambrian emigration, that many an Indian learnt 
that the word Christian did not mean a marauder. When the 
farthest verge of Asia shall have received back the wisdom and 
the faith that she gave, who among the children of ‘ the isles of 
the West” shall be venerated like them ? 


Were Scotland to attempt to express the proudest of her national 
associations in two names, those names would be Burns and 


* The Triads. 
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Wallace ; and yet both were of Cambro-British race, and hence 
the “dull mysticism” of the one, and the “ smouldering anger’ of 


the other, ‘ that led to such frightful consequences.” 


This no doubt will appear a “ mysticism” on the other side of 
the Tweed, perhaps a “dull” one, till we have produced our 
authorities; who are they? Pinkerton, the defamer of every 
Celtic people, Sir Walter Scott, and Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Whoever has read the former’s early History of Scotland will 
recollect his account of the little British kingdom of Strath Clwyd, 
which comprised, amongst other provinces, as he says, Ayr, (the 
county of Burns’ birth :) he even tells us that the language of this 
part of Scotland retained in his day (and he was Burns’ contem.- 
porary,) somewhat of the “ Welsh” accent; and that, if you would 
ask the common people about some ancient castle or the like, 
they would tell you it was erected by the Brets or the Pechts, 
(as he interprets it, the Britons or the Picts) Sir Walter Scott, 
in his Preface to the Border Antiquities, makes Edward the First, 
when aiming at the reduction of Scotland, decree, that‘ the customs 
of the Scotsand Brets shall forthe future be prohibited,” a clear proof 
that the Britons of Strath Clwyd had preserved their customsand in- 
dependence, though they had coalesced under the same king with the 
rest of Scotland. It was in fact in this part of the kingdom that the 
noblest stand was made for its liberties; Wallace, its champion, was 
himself a native of this district;* anda traveller from ourown country, 
CARNHUANAWC, has recorded that the name of Wallace is to this 
day very common in the vicinity of Dumbarton, which was the 
metropolis of the little British kingdom of Strath Clyde ; so that 
the sublime praises of Burns paid honour to the memory of a 
patriot, who was in a double sense his countryman. 


Our next witness will, no doubt, be a reluctant one, Christopher 
North, the moderator of Blackwood’s Noctes Ambrosian, yet even 
him we must make bear testimony to the truth; we, like ourcountry- 
man Fluellin, must compel him to eat the leek, for the imputation 
that he has, in one of his evil hours, ventured to cast upon our 
country. A reviewer of Lockhart’s Life of Burns censures the 
dialect of Ayr, as harsh and grating to the ear, to which Mr. North 
aflixes this luminous note: 


“No, no!—C, North.” 


We trust henceforward his respect for Burns, and for Wallace, 
for ‘the bonny braes” of Ayr, and the melody of its ‘* Welsh” 
accent, will induce him to make a similar reply to the offer of an 
article from such a correspondent as A. W.; were he once to cross 
into Cambria, and hear those accents respond to our native melo- 


Wallace, in the Ency. Edinensis. 
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dies, we should have no fear of his future hostility, we should 
only be afraid of his taking Richard Roberts and his harp away 
with him, as an indispensable to his ‘‘ Noctes:” if he wishes to 
attack us again, we will take no unchivalrous advantage, nay, we 
will tell him of more vulnerable points than A. W. has discovered ; 
if he laments after Wallace and Burns, in compensation let him 
prove Felicia Hemans, his main stay, and John Williams, the 
main stay of all the rising philosophers of Caledonia, are no chil- 
dren of Cambria’s. 


Enlightened men have held, of late, that the maligner of 
national virtue is not less culpable than the trifler with private 
character, and justly so, for as long as men love their country, 
he has to answer for a wider range of suffering, he panders more 
amply to the bad passions of mankind. What a host of assailants 
did poor Dr. Clarke meet with, merely for detailing his own obser- 
vations on the Russians! how religiously intolerant should we 
be held, were we to abuse the Turks! how bigotted, were we to 
question whether the Chinese are really the “oldest and most 
humane people in the universe! Then what are we to think of the 
man who refuses to his fellow-subjects that measure of candour he 
so ostentatiously extends to the Tartars, whose every charge we 
can disprove. ‘Dull mysticism” and ‘smouldering anger!” 
why, is it to be expected that the Welsh peasant will be as com. 
municative as a monkey, and as smiling as a houri, to travellers 
whose notions of him have been formed from such a writer as this? 
That the Welsh still retain their hereditary resentment against 
every one who speaks the English language, we avow and deplore; 
but does the fault lie with them? Can a peasantry, deeply read 
only in their Bible, discover from any thing but second sight, that 
the English have ceased to be their oppressors, when a spirit pre. 
vails against them that will scarcely allow them a place in the 
scale of human beings, and that not merely amongst the swinish 
multitude, but the oracles of the public press? Suppose we 
wished to excite amongst them a kinder feeling towards their 
fellow Britons, where should we point out to them an English 
work that ever deigns to speak of them without adopting the full 
contumelious tone of the conquest, ridiculing their poverty, and 
denying them all intellect and virtue. ‘There are exceptions, and 
these exceptions fortunately consist of those who have either learnt 
their language, visited their country, or felt the influence of their 
virtue. 


And first let us refer to the English attorney general of that 
Welsh circuit which embraces the counties in which the Welsh 
character remains most unmingled. He is an Englisiiman, and he 
is unprejudiced; as attorney general he must be most conversant 
with the worst part of the W Felsh charac ter, and he must be the 
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best judge of “the smouldering anger that leads to such frightful 
consequences,” 


The Manners and Morals of the Welsh. 


“In regard to the manners and habits of the people, (always confining my 
observations to the three counties of Anglesey, Caernarvon, and Merioneth,) I 
have to say that, in my opinion, the manners and habits of the higher orders 
are as full of urbanity and politeness as those of the higher orders of England ; 
that along the line of the great Irish road, the English language 1s rather more 
in use than formerly; but the great bulk of the people speak the Welsh lan- 
guage, and their habits and manners are but little changed: they are a quiet, 
religious, and loyal people; their ancient simplicity, and habit of respect to 
their superiors remains unaltered; and the crimes which disgrace and terrify 
England, and which her boasted judicature is unable to repress, are little 
heard of; capital punishments are rarely inflicted ; and these three counties 
boast with pride, and with truth, that for the last forty years only fwo execu- 
tions have taken place in Merionethshire, two in Carnarvonshire, and none in 
Anglesey ; and therefore, in my opinion, the manners and habits of these three 
counties have, in a very immaterial degree, assimilated to those of England.” 
— Evidence given on the Law Commission, by John Wyatt, esq. 


“ From ancient, [ now descend to modern times; and, from describing that 
hardy race of warlike characters which were with so much difficulty subdued 
by the English monarchs, I proceed to make some remarks on their present 
state, in which this people enjoy a degree of happiness and tranquillity that, 
in feudal times, the country never experienced. In these mountainous and 
secluded parts of Wales, as some of the interior of Caernarvonshire, Merio- 
nethshire, and Denbighshire, that are yet scarcely known to the English 
tourist, the manners of the inhabitants differ very essentially from what will 
be observed near any frequented road. The people there seem to have an 
innocence and simplicity of character unknown in the populous parts of our 
own country. Among these it is that we are to search for those original traits, 
and that native hospitality, so much the boast of Welsh writers. 

° “ * e * “ 


“A rustic bashfulness and reserve seem to be general features in the character 
of the Welsh people; and strangers unaccustomed to their manners have often 
mistaken these for indications of sullenness. It is usual to say of them, that 
they are irascible. This may be the case; but, from what I have myself seen, 
{ am inclined to think, that the natural rapidity of their expression in a 
language not understood, has often been construed into passion without any 
other more certain grounds. Persons who form their ideas from the opinions 
of others, without being at the trouble of making observations for themselves, 
are often deceived and misled. Such, I am confident, has been the case a 


thousand times, in the judgments formed on the present subject.” — From 
Bingley’s Tour in North Vi ales, vol. li. page 264. 
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“They exhibit curious and striking manners, They throw much light on 
the history of their era, and they contain many passages that poets need not 
disdain to applaud. Indeed, the celebrity which they have for ages enjoyed 
amoug their own countrymen, is an ample testimony of their genius. 


“Tf they had no other merit, they would be highly valuable for their language. 
What can gratify the philologer more than to have such specimens of the 
language of the ancient inhabitants of these islands? The language of the 
British bards in the sixth century must have been substantially the same with 
the language of the Britons who withstood the valour of Cesar; and, of 
course, must present us with a venerable image of perhaps the earliest 
language that appeared in Europe.”—Turner’s Genuineness of the Bards, 
Preface, page iv. 

Alluding to a notion prevalent among the Welsh, that their 
patriot King Arthur was not dead, but would return, and free 
them from their enemies: 


“Thus disappeared from the whole island of Britain, excepting only the 
small and barren country of Wales, the race of the Celts, Cambrians, 
Loegrians, and Britons, properly so called, of whom part had emigrated directly 
from the eastern extremities of Europe, and part had come into Britain, after 
a stay, longer or shorter, on the coast of Gaul. These feeble remains of a 
great people had the glory of keeping possession of their last corner of terri- 
tory, against the efforts of an enemy immensely superior in numbers and re- 
sources ; often vanquished, but never subjugated ; and bearing, through the 
course of ages, the unshaken conviction of a mysterious eternity reserved 
for their name and their language. This eternity was foretold by the bards of 
the Welsh, from the first day of their defeat ; and whenever, in aftertimes, a 
new invader crossed the mountains of Cambria, after the most complete vic- 
tories, his captives would repeat to him, ‘Tis all in vain! thou canst destroy 
neither our name nor our language.’* Fortune, bravery, and, above all, 
the nature of the country, formed of rocks, lakes, and sands, justified these 
predictions, which, though rash ones, are a remarkable evidence of vigo- 
rous imagination, in the little people who dared to make them their national 
creed. 


“Tt is hardly too much to say that the ancient British existed on poetry ; 
for in their political axioms, which have been handed down to us, the bard, 
at once poet and musician, is placed beside the labourer and the artisan, as 
one of the three pillars of social life.t Their poets had one great and almost 
only theme, their country’s destinies, her misfortunes, and her hopes. The 
nation, poetical in its turn, extended the bounds of fiction, by ascribing fan- 
tastic meaning to their words, ‘The wishes of the bards were received as pro- 
mises, their expectations as prophecies ; even their silence was made expres- 
sive. If they sang not of Arthur’s death, it was a proof that Arthur yet lived; 
if the harper undesignedly sounded some herve ee air, the minds of his 
hearers spontaneously linked with this vague melody the name of some spot, 
rendered mournfully famous by the loss of a battle with the foreign conqueror. 
This life of hopes and recollections gave charms, in the eyes of the latter 
Cambrians, to their country of rocks and morasses. ‘Though poor, they were 
gay and social; bearing the burden of distress lightly, as some passing incon- 
venience ; looking forward, with unabated confidence, to a great political re- 
volution, by which they should regain all that they had lost, and (as one of 


* See Thierry, book ii. + Triads, 
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their bards expresses it) recover the diadem of Britain.”*—M. Thierry's 
Conquest of England by the Normans, vol. i. page 94. 

To invalidate a spirit of national enthusiasm amongst a distinct 
people, who have common rulers with ourselves, is to err still 
more against patriotic wisdom than literary impartiality, for we thus 
destroy one of the strongest bonds of union in the hour of danger. 
Notwithstanding all this, our unfeigned wish is that the author of 
this deep imputation on our nation is guided by the sincerest 
spirit of integrity and truth, convinced that merely in expressing 
such a wish we present a triumphant refutation of his charges 
against the nation to which we belong. Should he possess a par- 
ticle of that spirit which we would ever strive to discern alike in 
the adversaries as in the friends of the Cambrian race, he will as 
publicly erase, as he has publicly traced it, the least shade by which 
(either our feeble remarks or further inquiry may convince him 
that) his opprobrious picture is unfounded on justice or nature. 


After quoting thus much from English, and one of the most 
popular of continental, writers, what other term are we to apply to 
the feeling we have been deprecating, wherever it may flourish, 
(among the illuminati of Grub street, or in the porticoes of the 
modern Athens,) than that of provincial. We still repeat our 
respect for her genius and her virtues; but when, like her proto- 
type of yore, she takes upon herself to brand other nations as 
‘“‘barbarians,” and dogmatize where she is purblind, we are 
reminded of the reply of the Egyptian priest to the greatest of 
Athenian sages, ‘Ye Grecians always were and always will be 
children!” 


* Trioedd Ynys Prydain, sect. xxi. No. 1. Taliesin, Myrddin. 
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A CORNISH RIDDLE. 


Flo vye gennes en Miz-merh, 
Ni trehes e bigel en Miz-east ; 
Ea roz towle 

Dho proanter Powle, 

Miz-du ken Nadelik. 


TRANSLATION, 


A child was born in the month of March, 

We regenerated him in the month of August: 
He gave a fall . 

To the parson of Paul, 

Phe black month before the Nativity. 







































_ THE FOX AND PEACOCK RIVAL LOVE-MESSENGERS, 


still 

hus AN INCIDENT OF BARDIC TIMES, 

er. 

r of 

‘est {r cannot be too much regretted, that no part has hitherto been 

ing published of the voluminous relics of the bards who lived from 

res the period at which the Welsh Archaiology terminates, to the 

ar- reign of Elizabeth. Their productions, even when possessing no 

7" very exalted poetical merit, are rich in hitherto unemployed ma- 

a terials for the elucidation of contemporary manners and events, not 

sch only in Wales butin England. But what renders them peculiarly 

im attractive are the erotesque delineations of habits exclusively con- 
fined to their countrymen: these are the more amusing, as the 
bard is not, like the poet of modern times, an enlightened declaimer 

ost on the errors of the vulgar; but depicts, in the fashions and follies 

"to of his day, scenes in which he himself is a partaker, and the pas- 

= sions of his own breast. 

0 Two bards were in love with the same fair lady, Gwen of DOI; 

a one of them sends a peacock to her, as a Ilatai, or love-messenger. 

ne As soon as his rival gains intelligence of this, he addresses himself 

here (in a strain of which the following 1s an imitation,) to the fox, 

of beseeching him to murder the bird of Juno, 

be 


TO THE FOX, 


Most dainty thief, with dusky tail, 
Wouldst thou on choicest food regale, 
In lonely grove romantic dine, 

To Dol thy lordly limbs incline. 
Choice ducks thy crafty taste have fed, 

(As well thy dignity becomes ;) 

All birds that skim the mountain’s head, 

Please thy white paunch and princely gums. 
Tho’ wisdom dwells in thine own yellow sconce, 
Yet, Reynard, lend an ear to friendly tale for once,; 
The beauteous Elen* of my heart, 

Fair as the waxen forms of art, 

I love with all devotion true,— 

But, ah! another loves her too! 

A rival, mid wild Snowdon dwelling, 

A minstrel of his awent vain, 

But still a bard most bards excelling ; 

Of him, Sir Envoy, I complain ! 


* Elen, the Roman-British se, “HH to whom the bards often allude, and 
whose name still lives in Cambro-British tradition. 


+ Awen, the Welsh term fora flow of inspiration. 
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56 The Fox and Peacock rival Love- Messengers. 


Dog of the earth! three choicest geese 
I ’ll give, a lamb of fairest fleece ; 
Then hence to Dol! and mid the fern 
Guard well, and well thy wages earn. 
But watch, penurious be of sounds, 
Beware of Eithig* and his hounds ; 
But when the worm-fed bird appears, 
Then homeward chace from grove to grove, 
And seize, and slay, with dental sheers, 
The bright deluder of my love ! 


It should seem the fox faithfully performed his commission, for 
Rhys Goch of Eryri, or Red Rhys of Snowdon, composed an ode 
to abuse him for killing his peacock. This production is a fine 
specimen of obedience to the rule of making “ the sound answer 
to the sense,” for it is a problem whether, had it been chaunted in 
poor Reynard’s ear, he would not have wished to exchange its 
harsh rhyme for the cry of a pack of foxhounds. The guttural 
(which when sparingly introduced rather conduces to melody,) 
occurs so immoderately often in this piece of vituperation, that 
not even Cambrian organs may recite it fluently. Sion Tudor, 
another bard, has humorously termed it the Shibboleth of Sobriety, 
because no man when drynk could possibly pronounce it. 


RHYS GOCH TO THE FOX. 


The wretch my starry bird who slew ! 
Beast of the flameless embers hue! 
Assassin! glutton of the night! 
Mixed of all creatures that defile ! 
Land lobster! fugitive of light! 
Thou coward mountain crocodile ! 
With downcast eye, and ragged tail, 
That haunt’st the hollow rocks ; 
Thief! ever ready to assail 
The undefended flocks ! 
Thy brass-hued breast, and tattered locks 
Shall not protect thee from the hound, 
When, with unbathed eye, he mocks 
Thy mazy fortress underground ; 
Whilst o’er my peacock’s shattered plumes shall shine 
A fretted bower of faery eglantine. 


* Literally Jealousy, a term applied by the bards to their rivals in love. 
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ANCIENT BRITISH ARMOUR, 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Amon the bardic and historical remains of our native country, 
may be found several pieces which were composed during those 
turbulent times immediately succeeding the departure of the 
Roman legions, and the arrival of the Saxons; and, as might be 
expected, they contain frequent allusions to the arms, both offen- 
sive and defensive, then in use; and although various pieces of 
armour are distinctly named, from the accoutrements of the warrior 
to the caparison of his horse, yet, as no description of their make, 
or style, is given, we can form no accurate idea of their appear- 
ance. If, therefore, you should deem the following inquiry worthy 
of insertion, it may be the means of throwing light upon a subject 
which at present appears very obscure, 


In the ancient poem of the Gododin, often alluded to in your 
pages, the following lines occur : 


“Coch eu cledyuawr na phurawr 
Eu llain. gwyngalch a phedryollt bennawr.” 


“ Red were their sword-blades as the crimson, their burnished corselets and 
four-cleft helmets.” 


Now, I will ask, what sort of helmet that could be which answered 
this description? Was it a helmet which covered the whole head 
and face, like that represented in the old Norman seals, &c. 
having, for a visor, four perpendicular openings, formed by the 
intervals between the bars of iron, which guarded the face? 
or, were those bars placed in the form of across, thus leaving 
four apertures in front, for the purpose of seeing and breathing ? 
or else was the helmet a mere headpiece, without any visor at all, 
similar to that worn by the Roman soldiers, and bent or pinched 
up at the rim into four corners, as described in some prints of 
Roman armour? 

Mynyppawe, 
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THE YEAR'S SLEEP; OR, THE FORES? OF THE YEW TREK, 


A Legend : 


ORIGINAL PENNILL.” | 
Pan dramwyech Ffridd yr Ywen, 
Lie mae Tylwyth Tég yn rhodien, 
Dos ymlaen, a phaid, a sevyll, 
Gwilia’th droed-rhag dawnsva’r ellyll. 


TRANSLATION. 
When the Forest of the Yew, 
Where elves haunt, thou passest through, 
Tarry not; thy footsteps guard 
From the spirit’s dancing sward. 


Peruaps, (says our correspondent,) the above pennill (stanza) 
has relation to the following legend: 


In Mathavarn, in the parish of Llanwrin, and the cantrev of 
Cyveilioc, there is a wood which is called Ffridd yr Ywen, (the 
Forest of the Yew;) it is supposed to be so called, because there 
is a yew tree growing in the very middle of it: in many parts of 
this wood are to be seen green circles, which are called ‘the 
dancing places of the goblin,” about which, a considerable time 
ago, the following tale was very common in the neighbourhood : 


Two servants of John Pugh, esq. went out, one day, to work in 
the ‘Forest of the Yew;” pretty early in the afternoon the 
whole country was so covered with dark vapour, that the youths 
thought night was coming on; but when they came to the 
middle of the ‘ Forest,” it brightened up around them, and 
the darkness seemed all left behind, so, thinking it too early to 
return home for the night, they lay down and slept. One of 
them, on waking, was much surprised to find no one there but 
himself; he wondered a good deal at the behaviour of his compa- 
nion, but made up his mind, at last, that he had gone on some 
business of his own, as he had been talking of it some time before; 
so the sleeper went home, and when they inquired after his com- 
panion, he told them he was gone to the cobbler’s shop. The 
next day they inquired of him again about his fellow-servant, but 
he could not give them any account of him; but at last confessed 
pois rm where 7 i‘? both gone to sleep. After searching and 

arching many days, he went toa * cyvarw 
which was a bors gn Bit trade ic thies de magi a 
os ae eS | ays, according to the 

gend ; € conjuror said to him, ‘Go to the same place 


* A pennill (p/ural pennillion) isa Welsh stanza suited to the harp. 
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The Year's Sleep, or the Forest of the Yew Tree. 59 


where you and the lad slept; go there exactly a year after the 
day the boy was lost; let it be on the same day of the year, and 
at the same time of the day: but take care that you do not step 
inside the fairy ring; stand on the border of the green circles you 
saw there, and the boy will come out, with many of the goblins, 
to dance; and when you see him so near to you that you may 
take hold of him, snatch him out of the ring as quickly as you 
ean.” He did according to this advice, and plucked the boy out, 
and then asked him, “if he did not feel hungry ;” to which he 
answered ‘‘no;” for he had still the remains of his dinner that he 
had left in his wallet before going to sleep; and he asked * if it 
was not nearly night, and time to go home,” noi knowing that a 
year had passed by. His look was like a skeleton; and as soon 
as he had tasted food, he was a dead man. 





Anxious as we are to preserve these national superstitions 
for the eye of the learned, we do not agree with those who 
think that the sum of human virtue or happiness will lose 
by their extinction as articles of popular belief. We are not 
entirely strangers to the intense suffering produced on the mind of 
infancy by the impression, that we are at the mercy of a capricious 
fiendish agency; to those who are subjected to such a creed, in 
after-life it must be a serious infliction, and it may be a question 
whether the intellectual powers do not in some measure suffer 
from its continued influence. We think it a great injustice to our 
countrymen to ascribe their pure morality in any degree to so 
polluted a source, for the obvious reason, that none are more super- 
stitious than the most profligate of the populace of the metropolis. 
How eminently mischievous these phantasies must be, if adopted 
asa guide of action under similar circumstances, we need no better 
proof than the two legends we give in the present number; the first 
might serve as an inducement to infanticide, the second might serve 
a murderer as a temporary means of stifling suspicion. So far from 
being favorable to virtue, virtue is, in the popular belief, no more 
an amulet against fiendish facetiousness than vice; on the con- 
trary, we think few men deserve so well of their country as our 
excellent friend the bard of Manavon, who has composed some 
poems to ridicule these fooleries, and to substitute for them the 
unchangeable standard of moral truth. His pennillion have long 
responded to our native harp, mingling permanent peace with its 
transient melody; and future generations of his countrymen, 
whose infancy through his means will pass tranquilly among the 
blue hills of their fathers, will bless his name with as much grati- 
tude as some poet, of past times, whose genius roused his country- 
men to victory against their invaders. 
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THE WONDERS OF THE ISLAND OF BRITAIN. 


[ This paper is extracted from the writings of the OLD Britisu Historian, 
Nennius, translated from the original Latin, (Harl. MSS. 3859 ;) we give it 
as a very curious specimen of early history, powerfully influenced by the super- 
stition of the seventh century. | 


1. The first wonder is the lake Lumonoy,* in which are sixty 
islands, and men dwell there; it is surrounded by sixty rocks, 
and on each rock is an eagle’s nest; sixty rivers flow into it, and 
only one, which is called Lemn,+ flows out of it to the sea. 


2. The second wonder is the mouth of the river Transhannon, 
where the water rises, overflowing its banks, and again recedes, 
like the ebbing and flowing of the tide of the sea. 


3. The third wonder is the hot well, which is in the district 
called Huist, the sides whereof are encompassed by a wall of 
stone. Men go into it at all seasons, for the purpose of bathing, 
and every one procures such a bath as he is desirous of having: 
if he wishes for a cold bath, he has one that is cold; if he is desi- 
rous of procuring one that is hot, he is also accommodated with a 
hot one, according to his wishes.f 

4, The fourth wonder is that there are wells of salt water, from 
which salt is made, wherewith provisions are seasoned; which 
wells are not nigh the sea, but the water rises out of the earth.§ 


5. Another wonder is the Duong Habren, or the two kings of 
the Severn. When the sea overflows with the tide at the mouth 
of the Severn, two separate heaps of froth are formed, which strike 
against each other as if there was a battle between them; each 


* This in Welsh will be Llyfnwy, signifying smooth water. There are 
rivers in Carnarvonshire and Brecknockshire, connected with lakes, that are 
called Llyfni, which seems to be only an abbreviated form of the above 
Llyfnwy.' The word seems to be the parent of the Greek asuvn (limne, ) 
and of the Welsh d/yn, both of which are, in those languages, the common 
appellations of a lake. 

t This in Welsh will be //yfn, smooth, as mentioned before. The won- 
der here described is probably Loch Lomond, in Scotland. 


} This wonder may refer to the hot well either at Clifton, near Bristol, 
or to that at Bath, in the county of the Huicci, where Aust is situated. 


cause wonder may refer to Droitwich, and other salt wells, where salt is 
made, 


rhe name of the Brecknockshire river is pronounced L/ynvy, and is evi- 
} rf i yf he ' \ ) , 7 { 
dently composed of the words l/yn-wy, that is, lake water, as it flows through 
the lake of Llyn Savaddan.—Epirors, 
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proceeds against the other, and they attack each other by turns; 
they then recede, the one from the other, and again proceed, and 
this on the surface of the sea during every tide. This they have 
done from the beginning of the world to the present day.* 


6. Another wonder is Operlinnlivan. This river, at its mouth, 
flows into the Severn, and when the Severn overflows with the 
tide, and the sea likewise overflows at the mouth of the said river, 
the sea is received into a pool at the mouth, after the manner of a 
whirlpool; and the banks of that river are not covered with water, 
although the Severn overflows with the tide; but when the sea 
and the Severn recede, the pool Livan emits forth what it received 
of the sea, and the river banks are covered with water to a con- 
siderable depth. And should the army of the country be present, 
and direct its front towards the water that is raised, such water 
will forcibly attract it, with its wet clothes ; horses are also attracted 
by itin a similar manner. But should the army turn its back 
against the water, it will not be affected by it; and when the sea 
recedes, the water departs, and the banks of the river become 
bare. 


7. Another wonderful thing is in the district called Cuzleplue, 
where is a well, named Finnaun Guurhelic, into which no river 
flows, and men do not go therein to catch fish, But some go to 
the eastern side, and meet with fish, some to the right, some to 
the left, and some to the west, and fish are caught on every side, 
and a different kind on each side. It is surely very remarkable 
that there should be fish in a well which has neither river flowing 
into it or out of it, and that four kinds of fish should be found 
therein, although it is neither large nor deep, it being only knee- 
deep, in depth, and but twenty feet in length and breadth, with 
high banks on all sides. 


8. Near the river which is called Guog,t are to be found apples 
on an ash tree, growing on the steep side of a grove, near the 
mouth of the river. 


9. Another wonderful thing is in the district called Guent,t where 
there is a hole from which the wind blows at all times without in- 
termission. Even in the summer, when the wind does not blow 
elsewhere, it blows from that hole incessantly, so that no one 
placed before it can stand against the wind. In the British lan- 
guage, it is called vithgwint, and in Latin flatio venti. It is surely 
a very wonderful thing for the wind to blow out of the earth. 


10. Another wonderful thing is in Guhyr,§ an altar situated in 


* This wonder refers to the apparent contention between the ebbing and 
flowing tide at the mouth of the Severn. 


t The river Wye. t Monmouthshire. 
§ Gower, the western portion of Glamorganshire, 
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a place called Loyngarth, which has the special regard of God. 
It appears to me to be better to relate the history of this altar than 
to withhold it. It happened that when St. Iltutus prayed in a 
eave which is near the sea, that washes the coast of the aforesaid 
place, the mouth of the cave being towards the sea, that a ship 
navigated by two men, sailed towards him from the sea, in which 
was the body of a holy man, on whose face was an altar, which 
had the special regard of God. And the man of God went to 
meet them, and the body of the holy man continued with the altar 
placed on his face. They said to IItutus, “the man of God di- 
rected us to bring him to you, and bury him with you, and not to 
mention his name to any one.” The men then took an oath among 
themselves, and buried him; and after the burial, the two men 
returned to the ship, and sailed away. But St. Iltutus founded 
a church over the body of the holy man, and the altar; which things 
remain to the present day, particularly the altar, possessing the 
special regard of God. A certain Regulus, or petty king, being 
desirous to prove it, took a rod in his hand, and bent it round the 
altar; and, holding the rod with both his hands on every side, 
drew it to him, and thereby proved the truth of the matter; but 
he did not live a whole month subsequently. Another person 
who looked under the altar, lost his eyesight, and ended his life 
before a month was completed. 


11. There is also another wonderful thing in the aforesaid district 
of Guent,* a well near the fence of the pool Mouric, in the middle 
of which is a piece of wood, on which men stand when they wash 
their hands and face. I myself have proved it, and seen that, 
when the sea overflows to Mallina, the Severn covers all the coast, 
and reaches to this well, which it fills with the tide; and, taking 
the piece of wood with it out to sea, tosses it about for the space 
of three days, and on the fourth, it is again found in the aforesaid 
well. It happened that when a certain countryman buried it in 
the earth to try the effect, that on the fourth day it was found in 
the well; but the countryman who hid and buried it, died before 
the end of the month. 7 


12. Another wonderful thing is in the district called Buelt,t 
where is a heap of stones, and a stone placed thereon, with the 
print of a dog’s foot. When Troynt was hunting a hog, Cabal, a 
dog of the valiant Arthur, imprinted his foot-mark on a stone; 
and Arthur subsequently collected a heap of stones, and placed 
thereon the stone on which was the print of the dog’s foot, and 
called it Carn Cabal. And when men take away this stone for 
the space of a day and night, it is, on the following morning, again 
found on the heap. 7 


* Gwent, Monmouthshire. 
t Buelth, the northern portion of Brecknockshire. 
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13. Another wonder is in the district called Erving.* It has a 
sepulchre near the well, which is called Licat Anir; and the name 
of the man who was buried in this tomb was Anir, the son of the 
valiant Arthur, who slew him, and buried him in this place. 
When the tomb is measured, it is found to be sometimes six feet in 
length, sometimes nine, sometimes twelve, and sometimes fifteen. 
For whatever measure it may be found at one time, it will not be 
found the same at another, as I myself have proved, 


14. Another wonderful thing is in the district called Ceretictaun,t 
where is a mountain named Crucmaur,{ on the top of which is a 
sepulchre. And every one whatsoever who lies down by this 
sepulchre, although he be short, the length of the sepulchre and 
of the man, is found to be the same; and should he be short and 
little, the length of the sepulchre is found to be the same as his 
height; and should he be tall and stout, even were his height four 
cubits, the tomb would be found to be the same in size as his 
stature. And should a stranger, and one easily fatigued, bow 
himself three times by it, he will not subsequently be subject to 
weariness to his dying day; and he will not suffer from fatigue, 
should he travel alone to the most distant parts of the world. 


Concerning the wonders of the isle of Anglesey. The first 
wonder is a shore without a sea. The second is a mountain, which 
turns round three times in a year. The third is a ford, the water 
whereof ebbs and flows, as the sea does with the tide. The fourth 
is a stone, which walks during the night in the valley of Eitheinn; 
and, when formerly thrown into the whirlpool Cerevus, which is in 
the middle of the sea, called Mene,§ it was on the morrow found 
on the side of the aforesaid valley. 


Concerning the wonders of Ireland. There is therein a pool 
called Luchlemlem, which is encompassed by four circles. In the 
first circle, the metal tin encompasses it; in the second, lead; in 
the third, iron; and, in the fourth, brass encompasses it: and in the 
pool, pearls are frequently found, which kings wear in their ears. 


There is also another pool, the water whereof causes wood to 
become as hard as stone. Articles of wood are manufactured, and 
thrown into this pool, where, having remained until the end of the 
year, they are then found converted into stone, and are called 
Luchechach. 


* Possibly Herefordshire, anciently called Erchyng. 

+ Cardiganshire. 

t Tri chrug aeron, in the parish of Kilkennin, Cardiganshire. 
§ Menai, the strait between Carnarvonshire and Anglesey. 
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THE CORONET OF PEACOCK’S PLUMES 


MORVYTH'S PRESENT TO THE BARD. 


From Davytu ap GwytyM, a Bard of the Fourteenth Cen tuy. 


One glorious morn beneath the grove 
To Morvyth many a lay I wove; 

“ Maid of my heart, O twine,” I said, 
“A sylvan garland for my head; 

One verdant manacle to be 

This hour of rapture’s memory.” 


MORVYTH. 


Ne’er shall thy Morvyth’s fingers tear 

Yon lovely birch’s glossy hair, 

That droops o’er topmost summit furl’d, 
(An anch’ret banished from the world;) 
Nor herbs that droop, nor flow’rs that fade, 
Should crown a minstrel with their shade. 


My locks my lady’s hand has set 
With radiant pinnacles of gold, 

A fair and fadeless coronet, 
Wreathed from the peacock’s starry fold; 
To chain those plumes with magic band, 
Were work befitting monarch’s hand ; 
Those gems of air, those floating flow’rs,— 
Those lamps to guide my bardic hours;— 
Those chariot wheels of fairy might, 
Now dusk, now eddyingly bright;— 
Those elfin palaces, e’erspread 
With eyes, as of the mighty dead. 
Ne’er shall the poet’s forehead lose 
This band of beauty’s gathered hues: 
All things of loveliness have met 
In this my Morvyth’s coronet. 

MaELoe. 














TILE PASSENGERS. 
NO. IV. 


f Continued from vol. 1. p. 485. ] 


Tig dé vy ros new, qotov D ogog Evade WAsicoy ; 
Tic 38 Asgedy 5 aroin 38 MoAb. CaLLiMacils. 


Which now of all islands, what mountain chiefly delighted ? 
What city, what harbour ? 


Clanvoy. Tur glass rises! if we live, what is there to prevent 
our being on the top of Wyddva this day? Larndon! Allansley! 
I have had a conference with old Evan Jones, who has been pre- 
engaged by ‘*a gentleman from London,” who is going to see 
Dolwyddelan, under the impression that it is a kind of Windsor 
castle; and Evan Jones, not the least aware of his high-flown 
expectations, does nothing to undeceive him, 


Larndon. How do you know all this? 


Clanvoy. Indeed, I know it very well, and without having 
recourse to hiding behind the arras, or any other kind of con- 
cealment. 


Allansley. What are we to do? 


Clanvoy. Why, freely to tell you my opinion, I have the 
greatest respect for Evan Jones, the guide of this inn of Capel 
Cerig; and would recommend him to any friends of mine, as an 
intelligent, experienced attendant for a party to take with them up 
Snowdon: he and I before now have got into rather awkward 
places in our wanderings; but I know you are fond of a desultory 
life among the mountains, and so am I. Let us agree to be the 
creatures of circumstance and the sport of accident. 


Allansl:y. Why didn’t you speak to Evan Jones last night? 


Clanvoy. L inquired for him, but he was not in at the time; and, 
after all, I am sure you don’t wish merely to go the shortest way 
to the top, and then down again. You may safely put yourselves 
under my direction; for the fact is, I know the mountain better 
than any guide. I have been up there alone or in company, 
during all kinds of weather: | have been buried among the clouds 


NO. V. K 
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for hours, and have witnessed all their wonderful changes of 
scenery. Do not, therefore, be afraid of my leading you astray. 

If a mist falls on you on the flat summit of Mangerton ‘at Killarney, 

or on the Berwyn, or the moors of Plinlimmon, I should be sorry 
for you, nothing but the compass can direct you; and if you go 
south instead of norh, you are not likely to get into bed before 
morning. But there is no flat ground on Snowdon, and every part 
has a peculiar character; so that, although it is the most intricate 
of mountains, it is not like the desert, where you may retrace your 
path, and still think you are advancing. Let us puta few things 
all together into one bag, and send a boy with it to Llanberris. We 
can take a chaise from here to the foot of Snowdon, about four 
miles and a half; and then we shall be fresh for starting, when we 
reach the place where the footpath leaves the road. The lad, by 
the by, who takes our luggage, may get somewhere outside of the 

chaise, and we can send him off when we take to our own feet. 


Larndon. Very well: [ suppose we may depend upon you for 
knowing what ts best. 

Allansley. Aud we will throw the blame of all accidents upon 
you. 

Clanvoy. Not unless you put yourselves under my direction; 
and submit, with blind obedience, to my orders. Of course you 
are aware, that we must have with us a small supply of some spirit 
or other, whiskey, or brandy: which will you have? 


Allansley. How can you dare to propose whiskey with so grave a 
face? Do you really suppose I will agree to take any of t!.at abo- 
mination with me? 


Clanvoy. How far prejudice will carry an otherwise well-disposed 
and moderate man! So you take, in preference to the colourless 
and pure spirit, not less transparent than the torrent wave with 
which you mix it, the dark, muddy, porter-coloured beverage, 
which you dignify with the title of brandy! However, I once 
thought as you do, so I will not be severe; ‘and if Larndon is for 
brandy, let us take it, until such time as experience may prove 
your error. 

Larndon, I say, brandy ; because I have a sort of indefinite bad 
opinion of whiskey, never havi ng tasted it. What is it like? 


Clanvoy. Fire and soot, with a slig ight mixture of brimstone. 
Allansley. So I should suppose. 
Clanvoy. I was not in earnest. 


The chaise was now ordered, and the sandwic! ies, and usual 
quantity of brandy, were put into Allansley’s pockets, Larndon and 
Clanvoy being loaded with sketching apparatus. As they pro- 
ceeded along the Beddgelert road, on their way to the foot of 
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Snowdon, a change took place in the weather, and the summit of 
Wyddva became obscured. 


On reaching a grey stone that marks the beginning of the 
horse-path to Llanberris, our three friends alighted; and, after 
sending on the boy with directions to order beds for them at 
Closs’s, of the Vaenol Arms, a small public-house in the village, 
they arranged their own incumbrances as well as they could. 
Larndon had a portfolio, sketching-box, and sketching stool: 
Clanvoy, two sketchbooks, and a sketching-box. They had now 
before them a beautiful view into the glen of Cwm Duli; and part 
of a blue lake (Llyn Gwynant) was in sight, forming the central 
object of the landscape. 


Nothing would now satisfy Larndon, but stopping to make a 
sketch of this view, on account of its exhibiting ‘the downward 
effect” in a peculiar degree, which is always difficult in drawing. 
So the party seated themselves on various bunches of heath; and 
Clanvoy, who had already taken it some years ago, did not bring 
out his pencil on this occasion, but began to pacify the impatience 
of Allansley, who could hardly keep himself quiet, while the spite- 
ful wind every now and then delayed Larndon’s work, by blowing 
up his paper. 

Clanvoy. Never mind, Allansley; why not rest here? why not 
allow yourself to inhale the spirit of the scene at leisure? Often as 
I have been here, I gaze upon it again this day with feelings of 
renewed admiration. If you wish really to enjoy mountain scenery, 
spend your time in doing so, and it will not be wasted. I realiy 
remember, with some gratitude, the exclamation of a tourist who 
made one of a party that were crossing the Wengern Alp, near 
Grindelwald: when we arrived opposite the glaciers of the 
Yungfraw, he cried out, “here 1 am fixed, at least for three 
hours!” And although he was no sketcher, yet certainly he did 
not spend his time unprofitably: nay, his determination influ- 
enced all of us, and we carried away with us a far clearer notion 
of that sublime scene, than we could have done without remaining 
there so long. 


Allansley. But then you had arrived at the chief object 
of your journey, and I am afraid we are losing the finest part of 
the day, 


Clanvoy. No such thing. What o'clock is it? not quite nine. 
The summit is in clouds, at present; and by delaying on our way 
there, we are more likely to find it clear: I know, by the glass, 
that it will not be clouded all day long. Attend, attend, Allansley! 
for I will try to recollect some Iambic rhymes which describe the 
scenery that you are now looking at; or, rather, what you will see 
hereafter. Hah! doubtful man! do you think we can spout the 
Anapeest in rhyme, and shall we shrink from the Greek Jambic ? 
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or if we pour forth Iambic trimeters, will you defy us in the proud 
hexameter ? 


Welcome, secluded glens! belov’d, well-known vallies! 
Where from the bard’s loud harp the wild echoes arose ; 
Where from the secret lake the fierce torrent sallies, 
Whose angry wave those mouldering fragments oppose! 
Again to my fond eyes the dark mountains appear, 
And wafted odours fill yon embroider’d meadows ; 
While, as the fitful breeze passes leisurely here, 
The mazy clouds remove or advance their shadows! 


Here, ev'ry moss-grown rock that encumbers the soil, 
Reveals a wondrous tale of its Alpine descent ; 
When from the heights above with uncontroll’d recoil 
It rush’d beneath: an awful and hurried event! 
© thou solemn vale! I traverse thy wild bowers, 
By fancy led, by secret and thoughtful pleasure, 
Drawn from departed ages and long-past how's, 
And from the pensive heart's everlasting treasure! 


In childhood and in youth have I wander’d among 
These lonely regions, while around each red summit 
The black shadows of thundering clouds darkly hung ; 
Or pass’d in all their marvellous brightness from it. 
Then, then, behold, the half-reveal’d obscurity 
That lately brooded o’er the pale mountain-flowers, 
Gave way béfore the splendor and the purity 
That sheds a cloudless beam upon feudal towers! 


Ilere once the deluge wave, higher still, and higher 
Than ev'ry proudest Alp, would unsparingly roll: 
And here the raging fierceness of judgment fire 
Shall blaze abroad in fury from pole unto pole. 
More is to come than that which is past already, 
But tho’ terrors and earthly vexations abound, 
One hope remains, one word, ever true and steady, 
Proclaims the path where Wisdom and Love may be found. 


Allansley. Go on, Clanvoy, I am not unwilling to hear. 


Clanvoy. My song is ended. Would you have me wound your 
fastidious modern ears any more with so gross a mixture of classi- 
cal and romantic ingredients? I wonder you can ask it. 


Allansley. O, Clanvoy, how can you change your tone so sud- 
denly from the serious to the sarcastic ? 


Clanvoy. How otherwise can I converse with you on this puzzling 
subject, I should wish to know? How ean I be otherwise than 
sarcastic, when you turn and waver, and think this and think that, 
and abuse Gothic, and prefer the Greek orders, and hate classic 


metre, and patronise modern versification ? 


Allansley. You know as well as I do, how complex the whole 
question ts, 
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id Clanvoy. Then of course you will encourage a free discussion of it. 


Larndon. I have done drawing. I’m sure | haven't long de~- 
layed you. 


Clanvoy. No, indeed, I think you have been very quick. Let 
me see: fifteen minutes by my watch. Half an hour is a very fair 
average time for an outline. A quarter of an hour is the shortest 
that it is worth while to spend on any subject, unless it is very 
simple and easy. That’s a good memorandum of the place, if you 

° can fill it up in the colouring: well done, and quickly done, 


Larndon. I should have done it sooner if I had not been attend- 
ing to your iambics. Whatrule do you follow in making these 
odd verses, Clanvoy ? 


Clanvoy. 1 wish with all my heart I could explain it to you, for 
I am not in the least ambitious of keeping it a secret. Aftera 
long and laborious investigation of the matter, I at length obtained 
the. power of distinguishing accent in any language from long or 
short metrical quantity. But, although I have this power and use 
it on all occasions, I have never yet succeeded in making any one 
else understand the difference between them, When I mention 
instances of the difference in English words, (as the pronunciation 
of a living language cannot be disputed,) they admit each indivi- 
dual fact; “yet they are as far as ever from seeing the real diffe- 
rence between accent and quantity. My only resource, therefore, 
is in practical proof: in showing, as in those iambics, that every 
verse of them is equal, in syllabic length, toan Alexandrine; yet 
that, by adopting a certain system, they appear shorter: and if I 
sugar them well with rhyme, I do not utterly despair of per- 
suading even Allansley himself. Ido not speak hastily concerning 
this: 1 will not assert what I cannot prove. The question is an 
important one, and, sooner or later, must engage the attention of 
every scholar. The modern system of confessedly false pronun- 
ciation in the classic tongues cannot last for ever, 


Now, it seems, the Welsh language contains within itself, not 
only the Greek, but also the Latin diphthongs @ and @ in their 


ra only true and original breadth of sound ; approaching so nearly to 

| that of ai and o 2, that some ears hardly recognise the difference. 

1- From this living language, therefore, if those who know it best 
will pronounce it carefully, we may hope that the cause of true 
classical pronunciation will derive support. Upon true pronuncia- 

ig tion the Greek metres depend for their effect, and it is pedantic 

un to talk about the rules of prosody, when you violate them in 

t, almost every word. 

- Allansley. Clanvoy, whenever I think of Snowdon in future, I 

: shall remember your lecture upon classical pronunciation. 

le 


Clanvoy. So much the better. The whole subject, as connected 
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with poetry, has belonged from time immemorial to this region 
For my part, I think the poetical air of Snowdon is the chief pro- 
moter of these discussions. Homeric verse arose from scenery like 
this : and Hesiod kept sheep in the vale of Ascra, which I believe 
to be very much the same sort of thing as Cwm Duli, which 
Larndon was drawing; only, to be sure, there is no lake near it. 
In short, there is abundant proof that in our conversation we 
were yielding to the spirit of the mountain ; to the genius of the 
place: and that we were rubbing off the dust of our studies among 
the healthy wilds of Eryri. Oh, Allansley! does not the scene 
around us raise expectation in you? All the higher summits hid 
behind these rocky banks! I do think this mysterious veiling of 
Snowdon as you proceed into it, until the time when it comes forth 
in full grandeur, is one of the most alluring specimens of the pic- 
turesque I know. This is the Bwlch yr Eisteddva. Close above 
us is the Gorphwysva, or resting-place, at the top of the pass; and 
in a few moments we shall be there. 

Larndon, (running up.) Now for a view! 

Allansley. Well, which way do we go now? for I suppose we 
are not going down hill again. 

Clanvoy. To the left. You see beneath you the pass of Llan- 
berris, alias Bwlch y Gwyddil, alias Irishman’s Dingle, alias one 
of the finest things of the kind in the world. 


Respecting this pass 1 have much to say, if I can manage to 
remember it. In the first place, who is there that has not heard of 
the pass of Llanberris, and of its three British rivals, Glencoe in 
Scotland, Ilonistar Crag in Cumberland, near Buttermere; and 
the Gap of Dunloe, near Killarney? But you do not see it from 
here to full advantage; we will spend at least one day in explo- 
ring it. 

On the left is Crib Coch (Redridge), the third summit of Snow- 
don. Beyond, is part of the second summit, variously named : 
according to Pennant and the authorities of Capel Cerig, Crib y 
Disty!l; according to the guide of Llanberris, Crib y Diescil (pro- 
nounced Theskil); and Crib y Dhyscil, according to others. ‘This 
last appears to mean the Edge of the Dish ; no inappropriate name 
for that part of the mountain. 

Allansley. Why do you bother us with all these different names ? 


Clanvoy. To be sure, it looks absurd enough ; but you will see 
them all in print; and, therefore, be it known unto you henceforth 
that they all mean that one second summit; all are equally com- 
mon, and perhaps equally correct. On the same side, lower down, 
are a succession of inferior heights, all having names of their own, 
and forming the western buttress of Suowdon. Below them, you 
see the two lakes of Llauberris and the solitary tower of Dolba- 
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darn cast'e, occupying the rock which dividesthem, On the right 
are the steep slopes of Glydar Vawr, edged in many places with 
ranges of basaltic formation, much conyulsed; and some slightly 
curving. One cluster of this columnar character stands apart 
from the rest, and quite upright. I believe it must be that group 
which Camden thought almost as curious as the stones upon the 
top of Glydar Vach. The lower grounds in this pass are covered 
with fragments, of all shapes and sizes, which add immensely to 
the grandeur of the whole scene, for some of them are above sixty 
feet long. This multitude of massive stones and rocks that are scat- 
tered around, give to the vicw a sort of studded richness, well 
adapted for exhibiting the full effect of lightand shadow. Indeed, 
they are quite characteristic of Snowdonia. I have been often 
amazed at the complex variations of colouring and outline that 
arise from this peculiarity. Well, | suppose we need not stay here 
any longer: we shall have this view in sight for some time. 


Allansley. Is that Anglesea in the horizon ? 


Clanvoy. You see something of it from here, as there is no high 
ground between us and the Menai. Come, let us be moving! 


So they walked on along the path under some tall rocks, until 
the entire form of Crib Goch was displayed before them; and 
Allansley said: How nobly that very steep mountain swells into 
the clouds above us! I suppose our path does not lie over it. 


Clanvoy. It is inaccessible, [ believe ; or nearly so. I once got 
upon the ridge of it, but never reached the very highest point. 
A strong wind was blowing: perhaps, in calmer weather I could 
have done it. Several clouds were passing round me, at one time 
blotting out every thing, then rolling off, and immediately disclosing 
height and depth and lakes and vallies, in all their splendid com- 
binations. I had seen from below a small odd-looking hole or 
cave, and that induced me to go up there in quest of a superfine 
romantic subject. 


Larndon, And I dare say you found no such thing. 


Clanvoy. I was not altogether disappointed : it was on the other 
side from here. By going into such places, you almost always 
acquire a knowledge of some fact, or peculiar effect, which you 
could not get elsewhere. 


I dare say you have heard of the viviparous alpine grasses, and 
of the mistaken idea that they are viviparous because their seeds 
have no soil to grow in. They are in fact as viviparous in the 
soil of a flower-garden as in their own barren birthplace. The 
summit of Crib Goch is covered with one kind of this grass, (the 
Festuca vivipara,) which bears a cluster of young seedlings on a 
very slender stem. These, waving in the wind, apparently with- 
out support, give a singular appearance to the rocks, which look 
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with poetry, has belonged from time immemorial to this region 
For my part, I think the poetical air of Snowdon is the chief pro- 
moter of these discussions. Homeric verse arose from scenery like 
this : and Hesiod kept sheep in the vale of Ascra, which I believe 
to be very much the same sort of thing as Cwm Duli, which 
Larndon was drawing; only, to be sure, there is no lake near it. 
In short, there is abundant proof that in our conversation we 
were yielding to the spirit of the mountain ; to the genius of the 
place: and that we were rubbing off the dust of our studies among 
the healthy wilds of Eryri, Oh, Allansley! does not the scene 
around us raise expectation in you? All the higher summits hid 
behind these rocky banks! I do think this mysterious veiling of 
Snowdon as you proceed into it, until the time when it comes forth 
in full grandeur, is one of the most alluring specimens of the pic- 
turesque I know. This is the Bwlch yr Eisteddva. Close above 
us is the Gorphwysva, or resting-place, at the top of the pass; and 
in a few moments we shall be there. 


Larndon, (running up.) Now for a view! 
Allansley. Well, which way do we go now? for I suppose we 
are not going down hill again. 


Clanvoy. To the left. You see beneath you the pass of Llan- 
berris, alias Bwlch y Gwyddil, alias Irishman’s Dingle, alias one 
of the finest things of the kind in the world. 


Respecting this pass 1 have much to say, if I can manage to 
remember it. In the first place, who is there that has not heard of 
the pass of Llanberris, and of its three British rivals, Glencoe in 
Seotland, Ilonistar Crag in Cumberland, near Buttermere; and 
the Gap of Dunloe, near Killarney? But you do not see it from 
here to full advantage; we will spend at least one day in explo- 
ring it. 

On the left is Crib Coch (Redridge), the third summit of Snow- 
don. Beyond, is part of the second summit, variously named : 
according to Pennant and the authorities of Capel Cerig, Crib y 
Disty!l; according to the guide of Llanberris, Crib y Dhescil (pro- 
nounced Theskil); and Crib y Dhyscil, according to others. ‘This 
last appears to mean the Edge of the Dish ; no inappropriate name 
for that part of the mountain. 


Allansley. Why do you bother us with all these different names ? 


Clanvoy. To be sure, it looks absurd enough ; but you will see 
them all in print ; and, therefore, be it known unto you henceforth 
that they all mean that one second summit; all are equally com- 
mon, and perhaps equally correct. On the same side, lower down, 
are a succession of inferior heights, all having names of their own, 
and forming the western buttress of Suowdon. Below them, you 
see the two lakes of Llauberris and the solitary tower of Dolba- 
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darn cast'e, occupying the rock which dividesthem. On the right 
are the steep slopes of Glydar Vawr, edged in many places with 
ranges of basaltic formation, much convulsed; and some slightly 
curving. One cluster of this columnar character stands apart 
from the rest, and quite upright. I believe it must be that group 
which Camden thought almost as curious as the stones upon the 
top of Glydar Vach. The lower grounds in this pass are covered 
with fragments, of all shapes and sizes, which add immensely to 
the grandeur of the whole scene, for some of them are above sixty 
feet long. This multitude of massive stones and rocks that are scat- 
tered around, give to the view a sort of studded richness, well 
adapted for exhibiting the full effect of light and shadow. Indeed, 
they are quite characteristic of Snowdonia. I have been often 
amazed at the complex variations of colouring and outline that 
arise from this peculiarity. Well, | suppose we need notstay here 
any longer: we shall have this view in sight for some time. 


Allansley. Is that Anglesea in the horizon ? 


Clanvoy. You see something of it from here, as there is no high 
ground between us and the Menai. Come, let us be moving! 


So they walked on along the path under some tall rocks, until 
the entire form of Crib Goch was displayed before them; and 
Allansley said: How nobly that very steep mountain swells into 


the clouds above us! I suppose our path does not lie over it. 


Clanvoy. It is inaccessible, [ believe ; or nearly so. I once got 
upon the ridge of it, but never reached the very highest point. 
A strong wind was blowing: perhaps, in calmer weather I could 
have done it. Several clouds were passing round me, at one time 
blotting out every thing, then rolling off, and immediately disclosing 
height and depth and lakes and vallies, in all their splendid com- 
binations. 1 had seen from below a small odd-looking hole or 
cave, and that induced me to go up there in quest of a superfine 
romantic subject. 


Larndon, And I dare say you found no such thing. 


Clanvoy. I was not altogether disappointed : it was on the other 
side from here. By going into such places, you almost always 
acquire a knowledge of some fact, or peculiar effect, which you 
could not get elsewhere. 


I dare say you have heard of the viviparous alpine grasses, and 
of the mistaken idea that they are viviparous because their seeds 
have no soil to grow in, They are in fact as viviparous in the 
soil of a flower-garden as in their own barren birthplace. The 
summit of Crib Goch is covered with one kind of this grass, (the 
Festuca vivipara,) which bears a cluster of young seedlings on a 
very slender stem. These, waving in the wind, apparently with- 
out support, give a singular appearance to the rocks, which look 
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as if they were all in motion: and increase the wild visionary 
character of the whole region. 

But the grandest exhibition of mountain scenery that I have 
met with, + Waa every circumstance into consideration, was in a 
solitary walk over Glydar Vach, that silvery mountain behind us. 
Among a large collec'ion of rocks overhanging Cwm Grianog, and 
a lake, which in Westmoreland they would call a tarn, but which 
is here somewhat oddly called Llyn Cwm Ffynnon ; I found a 
small triangular cave, such as is usually formed by a large flat 
slab of rock falling upon several upright ones, and roofing, as it 
were, the space between them. Language utterly fails to describe 
the solemn splendor of colouring that prevailed over the distant 
landscape enclosed within so romantic a foreground. The com- 
bination of external beauty with historical interest, enhances the 
effect of both ; and as I traced upon my paper the lofty ranges of 
basalt and porphyry that rose before me, while between every sum- 
mit the calm dim waters of the sea appeared, I could not rad 
remarking that this land looks indeed like the last refuge of 
glorious, but conquered nation. 

Suddenly there came a howling blast along the air: it was fol- 
lowed by a ccloud. I saw this magnificent object, like a thing of 
of life, pour itself down, volume after volume, growing darker as 
it fell into the vast hollows beneath. And now only the tops of 
Snowdon appeared above this cloudy sea: at last, they also faded 
into nothing. For two whole hours did I wait within that cave, 
till I had faithfully drawn every patch of moss, every hole, and 
stain, and cleft in the sides of it; and all the time this tumultuous 
host of clouds were sweeping by from the north, exhibiting endless 
varieties of movement, from a slow, measured, solemn pace, to 
the furious velocity that a sudden blast occasions. 


I never shall forget their clearing off. I stood at the entrance 
of the cave and saw them underneath, in a place where the wind 
could not reach them. Snowdon, entirely clear, came again into 
sight and re-assumed his dignity. I took advantage of this inter- 
val, and left the spot, followed by a cloud which came rolling after 


me for half a mile. 
Larndon. I wish I had been with you. 


Clanvoy. Let me confess to you that, if you or Allansley had 
been there, the grandeur of the scene would have been lowered 
by the familiar ideas that your presence would recall. 


It is all very well and very delightful that we should now be 
going up Snowdon in company; nay, more, we combine this wild 
scenery with our daily thoughts more efiectually, by the freedom 
of our conversation; but if you would receive the strongest im- 
— that it can convey to your mind, you should enter into it 
alone 
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Though it be true that if you broke your lex among the rocks, 
your situation would be very desperate; though you may have in 
view the fate of that solitary tourist who died ‘in the arms of 
Helvellyn and Cachedicam ;” yet, after all, it cannot be said that 
you are throwing yourself into heedless danger ; for how seldom 
do such accidents occur! And am I less likely to fall down the 
precipice of Helvellyn because you are with me? On the contrary, 
were I alone I should be more careful. 


Still ladmit, that the total absence of any thing like help throws 
a more serious character over the whole scenery. This, however, 
which places you beyond human aid, imparts a tone of religious 
feeling to the mind. O, how earnest is the short pach Si 
which you utter when delivered from danger in such a situation! 
Had your foot slipped one inch farther , that rock might have been 
your deathbed, and that lake your srave ! ! 


Allansley. IT am sure, Clanvoy, when you say any thing that 
I can agree with, nobody does it more heartily than Ido. Every 
one of your last observations will remain as ‘part and parcel of my 
mind” for ever. 


Larndon. They are certainly true; and they have changed my 
views of the matter very much more than I expected. 


Clanvoy. I freely tell my thoughts to you, because I know you 
will not misunderstand me, It is well for us to be aware of the 
real effect that romantic scenery has upon the tourist; upon the 
tourist I say, for upon the native, although more lasting, it is less 
evident. ‘lhe consideration of this promotes our knowledge of 
our own nature: but I am not supporting any peculiar theory ; 
nor will Lever argue for the sake of argument. In spite of Dr, 
Jolinson’s example, it is a practice that I abhor. 


Allansley, Have you no other way than this, Clanvoy? noroyal 
road up your mountain? Oh! what an exertion for English feet. 
O, you mountaineer! what am I to do, to prevent myself from 
falling 2 


[He falls down.] 


Clanvoy. Up again, man! up again! put the whole sole of your 
foot upon the ground, and fasten your toes upon it as if they were 
your fingers: that’s your only way! Why did you come up in 
such thick shoes? You an Englishman, and complain of such a 
mole hill as this! O, shame, shame! Who got first upon 
Pompey’s pillar but a British tar? Who first went to Chamouni 
but an Englishman? Who first sailed round the world but an 
Englishman? Whoever did any thing of danger or difficulty but 
an Englishman ? (Allansley falls down. ) There he is! down again! 
Larndon, is it a cockney that we see below us, wishing himself 
safe back in London? Or is this our friend lately so anxious and 
NO, V. L 
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so impatient, whom that alluring vale could hardly reconcile to the 
task of admiring it? 

‘= Allansley. You couple of unfeeling, cold-blooded animals! why 
do you take advantage of my “embarrassing situation?” Let me 


lie down till I get my breath again. 


Clanvoy. No, positively, not here : come only a few yards far. 
ther, and then you shall repose within sight of a better landscape. 


[ They walk on.] 

Here is the first view of the great crater, and the large alpine 
lake Llyn Llydaw. The opposite rocks are called the Lliwedd ; and 
the highland vale to the north-east of them is Hafodty Cwm Duli; 
which may be translated the Summer-house of Blackwater Vale: 
that is to say, it is what in Switzerland would be called a chalet, 
a kind of summer-cottage or dairy, belonging to the farm beneath. 
Isn’t this a better place to rest in than the other? 


Allansley. That lake, winding out of sight among the different 
promontories, like a map of the Mediterranean sea, what a superb 
effect it has! And the shores glowing with light, and all the varieties 
of mountain turf, rushy, grassy, or mossy, they give the water the 
appearance of lapis lazuli. How solemn are those lofty ranges of 
precipice that enclose the farther end! What is the extent of it? 
For there is a something in the form, or colouring, that confuses 
all my notions of distance. I hardly know what to make of the 
wild visionary brightness that surrounds me, 


Clanvoy. There is, indeed, almost always, the effect you describe 
in this place, I cannot account for it: but I feel it every time I 
come here. I never met with any thing like it abroad: it is per- 
haps a combination of several peculiarities in the ground, water, 
and climate of the mountain. — It really does intoxicate the fancy. 
Bat I partly see how it is with you: you are breathing, for the 
first time, an atmosphere loaded with the scent of the roseroot 
(rhodiola rosea), which you may see from here, growing in pale 
green bunches, on those very steep rocks to the left. I enjoy it of 
all things; it refreshes me: but to you it is like a close room 
with a Dutch hyacinth. 


Larndon. Every now and then it comes floating on the breeze, 
like the perfume of an orange grove in blossom! 


Clanvoy. We are somewhat late for it this year; at least in 
general, it is going out of blossom before now. But these alpine 
plants have no very precise time for flowering. The first fine 
summer weather brings them all into blow at once, except the 
opposite-leaved saxifrage, which invariably flowers either in April 
or May. We shall pass close to some of the roseroot before the 
day is over, and you can examine the roots, which really have the 
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smell of roses. But the flowers of it are sweeter still; and, as it 
grows plentifully wherever it has once established itself, it fills the 
whole mountain with scent for three or four weeks of the summer, 
[ really do think it adds about a third more to the general effect of 
Snowdon, if you come here while this plantis in blow; not that it 
has any peculiar external beauty to recommend it, for the blossoms 
are yellowish green, and very small, growing together in a cluster. 
But what can be more delightful, on passing round some row, 
than to fall in with a current of perfume like this, of Arabian or 
Sabeean odours ¢ 


The rest of our alpine plants are common in Switzerland, where 
owing to the difference of latitude, their lowest habitats are much 
higher than in Wales; but [ never found the roseroot, though I 
was always looking after it. These plants have in every climate a 
certain boundary, below which they never grow without cultiva- 
tion; and it is curious to observe how strictly they are confined 
within it. 


Larndon. I don’t think this is quite the view for a drawing. 


Clanvoy. O, no! the station for sketching is many hundred 
yards to the left, and lower down, where you would find the whole 
subject magnificently disposed, indeed the grandest view of an 
alpine lake that I am acquainted with. ‘The situation of this 
extensive sheet of water, on a level so much higher than the ad- 
joining vale, is worth remarking. 

About half way down the lake from here, you may observe a 
small island, which isa favorite haunt of black-backed gulls. We 
are not near enough to alarm them at present; but if they saw 
you on the shore nearest their island, the whole community would 
set about croaking and screaming at all rates, and send off recon- 
noitering parties to observe your motions. ‘They are very fine 
large birds, much handsomer than the common gull; their black 
and white plumage has an excellent effect, as they fly past you, or 
swim round their habitation. They could not have pitched on a 
safer spot; for large as this lake is, there is no boat on it; and I 
believe the copper-mines above have killed the fish, by poisoning 
the water. 


Allansley. After all these observations of yours, you have not 
told me how large it is. 


Clanvoy. Why, really 1 don’t know. Iam as much deceived 
as you are, or nearly so, when I judge of any distance here; and 
so are the guides; and so are all who calculate any mountain 
scenery by the eye, without actual measurement. 


I should hardly think the circumference of Llyn Llydaw can 
be more than four miles, if somuch; but you cannot see the whole 
of it from any point, except one, those rocks opposite you, and then 
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the length of it is much lostin the fore-shortening. Don't, there- 
fore, put it down as an undisputed fact, that this lake is four 
miles round ; for though Evan Jones, the guide, thought so, and 
I agreed with him, we may both be wrong. Many things here 
operate against the judgment of the eye. 

Do you see that momentary thickness in the air, which is 
not a cloud, and hardly can be called a vapour, which actually, 
while I speak, is melting away, and leaving the view in a state 
of intense clearness and brilliancy? Presently there will be 
another appearance of the same kind, and in some places only, 
not in others. The effect is common among all mountains, but 
here more frequent, on account of the water. I have repeatedly 
seen a dense cloud formed in a few minutes above this lake, in 
looking from Capel Cerig towards Snowdon at sunset. 


Larndon, Clanvoy, who is the proprietor of Snowdon ? 


Clanvoy. There are several; but all this part, and the whole 
interior surface, (allow me to use that expression,) belongs to 
Sir Robert Williams. In other words, Cwm Duli, the north side 
of Lliwedd, Clogwyn y Garnedd, (which is the north side of 
Wyddva,) and the south sides of Crib y Dhyscil, and Crib Goch, 
with Bryn y Parfadd, which is the enclosure of Cwm Duli, to our 
left; all these, which form the grand central hollow of the moun- 
tain, are his. And among them are three alpine lakes: Llyn 
Tyrn, a small one, out of sight, on the left; Llyn Llydaw, that 
lies before you; and Llyn Glas, (which Pennant confounds with 
Ffynnon Las,) and which lies highest of all, between the three 
chief summits, Crib Goch, Crib y Dhyscil, and Yr Wyddva. On 
the outside, he owns also the south part of Arran, a secondary 
summit, lower than the Llirvedd, not in sight from here. It rises 
above Beddgelert. 


Larndon. And who are the others ? 


Allansley. Mr. Assheton Smith comes next. The whole pass 
of Llanberis belongs to him, and all the northern and western 
outside of Snowdon: as for instance, the north of Crib Goch, 
and of Crib y Dhyscil; the whole of that range above Llanberris, 
towards Dolbadarn; Cwm Brwynog, the poet-making stoue, 
(Carreg y Bardd;) Voel Cynghorion, which is the western secon- 
dary summit; and the botanical rocks of Clogwym du yr Arddu. 


Larndon. Then Sir Robert Williams and Mr. Assheton Smith 
are the two chief proprietors ? 

Clanvoy. They are. The remainder belongs to Sir Thomas 
Mostyn and Sir Robert Vaughan. The south side of Wyddva 
and y Clawdd Goch are Sir Robert Vaughan’s. The north of 
Arran, with Clogwyn du y Cwm Llan, on the south of Lliwedd, 
belongs to Sir Thomas Mostyn. 
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Allansley. Well, now that you have allotted each part of Eryri 
to its lawful owner, [ suppose we may move on, 


Clanvoy. Do you wish to catch a glimpse of what this mountain 
was two centuries and a half ago? Imagine herds of wild red 
deer tripping along the shores of this lake, among scattered groves 
of Scotch fir and ash trees, which formerly grew to a vast size on 
this ground, although it is frequently hid among the clouds in 
stormy weather. 

Such was the “ royal forest of Snowdon” in the time of Eliza- 
beth; and if you had been making a Welsh tour then, you might 
have been likely to see them in greater numbers here than on the 
outside of the mountain ; for all animals get out of the wind, if 
they can ; and grass grows better in a sheltered situation. Here 
the enclosure is complete on every side, except the north-east, 
Eryri was ‘ disafforrested,” as an old writer would say, in the 
latter years of James the First, in 1624 or 5; I suppose much to 
the satisfaction of the neighbouring farmers, whose crops had suf- 
fered greatly from the deer; but certainly their extirpation is a 
loss to the scenery. 


However, the vexatious proceedings that arose from the inde- 
finite boundaries of the said royal forest, were enough to make the 
very name odious throughout North Wales. Dudley earl of 
Leicester, Queen Elizabeth’s favorite, got the chief rangership of 
it, and was anxious to extend the boundaries into the shires of 
Anglesea and Merionedd. He would have succeeded in this act 
of oppression, had not the firmness of Sir Richard Bulkeley, and 
the conscience of Elizabeth, withheld him from his purpose. 


They now proceeded along the path, which led them above the 
shores of Llyn Llydaw, among fragments of rock, with patches of 
snowy quartz in them. These always have a peculiar effect in a 
foreground contrasted with the pale aerial distant colouring. At 
last, the party came to a spring of excellent water, of which they 
drank plentifully, mixing some of it with brandy. 


Their view from hence extended along Cwm Duli, towards 
Moel Siabod, which presents a dull slope, unvaried with rock or 
water, Clanvoy, however, called the attention of his friends to 
this mountain, ‘‘ because,” he said, “it commands, as you may 
observe, the only general distant view of two alpine lakes, and this 
highland vale or oblong crater, in which they lie. From that slope, 
you see the inside of Snowdon, arranged in a way that the most fas- 
tidious artist would not alter. It certainly has a voleanic form ; 
but where are the volcanic materials? Where are the beds of 
ancient lava, the pumice-stone, and the ashes? Although Llyn 
Llydaw is, generally speaking, shallow, there appear to be two 
places, one at the north and another at the south end of it, where 
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it goes down very deep, like a funnel. Remember these things in 
future, and try to make some geologist explain them. 


Larndon. 1 supp*se that is the chief summit, with some kind 
of pole on the top of it. 


Clunvoy. It is not a pole, but four thick and long planks, 
nailed all together, and placed on a large mound of stonework, by 
order of government, in 1827. There is a very complete view of 
Clégwyn y Garnedd, noted in Camden's time, for alpine flowers. 
But you will be sorry to hear that several of those mentioned as 
growing there some few years ago, either never did, or have been 
utterly destroyed. They may possibly have been carried off by 
the numerous explorers of that rock; for steep as it is, there is 
hardly any part of it which an active botanist would not reac), by 
taking time and care. li is all full of clefts and ledges, just 
enough to hold by, or to rest the foot on; and botanical eyes are 
too much engaged in the details of each fissure, to look at the 
height or depth of it. 


If you have two or three hours to spare, would you like to explore 
some partof Clogwyn y Garnedd? You would really be surprised 
at the profusion of delicate flowers that grow there. Flowers did 
I say? I mean not flowers only, but grasses, rushes, ferns, 
mosses, and lichens. They are all blended into one robe of alpine 
vegetation, totally different in character from the gloomy rock 
which they inhabit. 


Allansley. Do you really mean to say that plants lately de- 
scribed as growing there, are now no Jonger to be met with ? 


Clanvoy. Ido. Shall I go through my list of absentees? I 
will only mention two, of which Iam tolerably certain: the moun- 
tain avens, (dryas octopetala,) so common in Switzerland, is men- 
tioned as growing in several parts of Snowdonia. I never saw 
one plant of it, nor did I ever meet with any botanist who had. 
Secondly, the alpine yellow saxifrage, (the saxifraga aizoides,) 
found, even at low elevations, in Westmoreland, on Place Fell, at 
Uliswater, one of the most elegant flowers that I know, and grow- 
ing plentifully, wherever it grows at all; this is also mentioned as 
a native of Clogwyn y Garnedd, Of this, I say again, I never 
found it myself, nor did [ ever hear of its being found in Wales. 
There are two varieties of it in Swiizerland, one having deep red 
petals instead of yellow; both are common there; but neither of 
them are now to be met with, I firmly believe, in Snowdonia. 
These two plants, the mountain avens, and yellow saxifrage, are 
not like some others, which barely exist in a few small specimens ; 
they are both very conspicuous, and if they grew here, would be 
likely to exclude most of their competitors. 


I will tell you how I suspect the mistake arose: A botanist, 
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while clambering about Clogwyn y Garnedd, is unexpectedly 
visited by a cloud: he now no longer ventures to attack places 
which in calm and clear weather he would have reached with ease : 
he begins to conclude, from a distant inspection, that he saw the 
leaves of the dryas octopetala; or he mistakes a bunch of the 
pteris crispa, for the saxifraga aizoides out of blossom. Down 
goes the plant in his catalogue; off goes the catalogue to the 
printer; and the public are deceived. 


For my part, I have no notion of decking Snowdon, already so 
magnificent, in borrowed plumes. What [ tell you, I always 
believe to be true. ‘‘ The truth against the world!” 


There is a rock on Cader Idris, below the third summit, called 
Craig y Cae, which appears to me as likely to contain rare plants 
as Clégwyn y Garnedd, but rather more difficult of access. I 
believe no botanist has explored it carefully. 


Larndon. What new lake is this ? 


Clanvoy. Llyn glas, the Ffyunon las of Pennant; a small turn, 
surrounded by the three chief summits, The water tainted by the 
copper-mines, and looking quite bloody round the edges, it no 
longer deserves the name of Llyn glas, (blue lake.) 


Allansley, Where are those copper-mines that you speak of ? 


Clanvoy. High above us, on that precipitous ground, up 
which you may see a winding miner’s path, and along it our way 
lies also. Mind, Allansley, where you are going! these rocks are 
no pillows, to those who full upon them. 


Our party soon arrived ata torrent that comes down from the 
centre of Crib y Distyll, and Allansley observing many flowers 
quite new to him, began to pull them up in quantities, to carry 
away, when Clanvoy stopped him, by saying ‘ Allansley, if you 
do any more mischief here, I positively will not speak to you for 
the rest of the day. How can you take away with you all those 
rugs and carpets of pink and saxifrage? This is what peop‘e are 
for ever doing! They seize with greediness all the fine specimens; 
they carry them about until they are tired, and then they throw 
them away ! 


Behold them all unguarded! O, can I venture 
To spoil the scene of loveliness, without pausing 
To gaze upon their languishing petals, tainted 
By premature corruption of my own causing? 


And watch the foul decay that is fretting their bloom, 
Too late, alas! to check my unsatisfied hand ; 

When every caution will but embitter their doom, 

Torn from the native haunt, the wild rock of their land ! 
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No! let them unfold, in the midsummer noontide, 

Their gay blossoms, and quaff the full torrent’s high wave 
That flows ever fresh from the cliff’s highest rampart, 

Or is gushing with spray from its desolate cave. 


To leave them unhurt is the wanderer’s duty ; 

The sun shall observe, and the bee shall enjoy them : 
No footstep of mine shall deprive them of beauty ; 

No hand that I love will presume to destroy them. 


Allansley. Well, Clanvoy, after your pathetic and threatening 
appeal, I suppose I must refrain from gathering any more. Let 
me win your favor, however, by telling you that you addressed 
me in Scazon Iambics. 


Clanvoy. How did you find out that they were Scazons ? 


Allansley. Because the last foot of every line is a spondee ; and 
I suppose the one before it is what you would call an iambic.” 


Clanvoy. Never mind what itis; only keep your hands out of 
mischief. You see before you almost all the Snowdonian alpina 
flowers in great perfection : so put on the spectacles of attention, 
and I will endeavour to describe them to you. If they had not a 
perpetual supply of water here, they would not be growing in a 
south aspect. The beautiful tuft that you have been wicked 
enough to root up, is the Snowdon pink, (Silene acaulis,) which, at 
this time of the year, is covered, as you see, with blossom. Near 
you, under a stone, I see a very fine bunch of the Pteris crispa, 
one of the most elegant ferns, the foliage of which deserves, and 
has, no doubt, received much attention from the Gothic architect. 


Allansley, This must have been the fern which Amaryllis wore. 


aide yevoimuay 
I aes ; , , 
ABopubtion miticoa mal é¢ Tey dyTcoV iKoiuay 
Tov nizody Siadvg, ual ray wrégivd, td muxacdn.t 


Clanvoy. A rhyme, a rhyme! by all the powers of poetry! now 
for an extempore translation! 


Ah! would I were that honey-bee which enters 
Into thy cave, into the fern or ivy, 
Of which I saw thee delicately weaving 

Thy dewy garland! 


Allansley. How dare you turn hexameters into a sapphic 


stanza? Besides which, you have made a paraphrase instead of a 
translation. 


* Fit scazon quum spondo prior exit iambus.— Hor. 
t Theocritus, Idyll vii. 
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Larndon. Oh, no, no! don’t be too severe! 


Clanvoy, (to Larndon.) He attacks the work of a few seconds 
as if it were the task of ages! But what mercy could you expect 
from a man whose hands are yet reeking from the murder of those 
unoffending flowers? 


Allansley. I have come to a bunch of roseroot: how uncom- 
monly sweet itis! I must gather some of this. What an odd 
exotic-looking plant! 

Clanvoy. Only be moderate, I beg of you; for if every tourist 
were to load himself with specimens, there would soon be no more 
to gather. 


Larndon, What fern is this, Clanvoy? 


Clanvoy. The aspidium (formerly polypodium) conchitis; an 
inferior specimen of an exceedingly rare alpine fern. In Scotland 
it grows much larger. On the rocks above Kandersteg, in Switzer- 
land, | found it with stems more than a foot long. I dare say 
those are not sixinches. Can any thing be more delicately pointed 
or highly finished, than the whole plant is? 


Larndon. It is really beautiful, But why have they changed 
its name? 


Clanvoy. The botanical nomenclature varies every few years; 
and is at present, | believe, in a state of anarchy: there are 
several names for almost every scarce plant. 


The English botanical names, though not scientific, are in 
general the most elegant of all; and | have no doubt that our 
language, if it had been properly treated by the botanist, would 
have excelled all others in this one department. In support of this 
opinion, I can refer to the Gothic architectural nomenclature, 
anglicised from Latin and French derivations, and now forming a 
more splendid collection of technical terms than those of any other 
science, not even excepting chemistry. The same power does, or 
did, exist in English botany; but, as itis less practical than the 
studies of the architect or chemist, the votaries of it were not 
under the same obligation to render it popular. 


Allansley. Clanvoy, I have found out the secret of your heart. 
The English language is your mistress, your idol; and you speak 
of it with all the devotion of a knight-errant, 

Clanvoy. And if it be so, need I feel ashamed? It is not par- 
tality, but conviction. 

Larndon. How exceedingly grand that rock is which you called 
Lliwedd! I hardly think the Aiguilles of Chamouni are steeper. 
I thought that, on the other side, it would be a flat slope, yet I 
now find it is equally steep on both sides, or nearly so, 

Clanvoy. To stand on that lofty pyramid, with a lake on one 
NO. Y. M 
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side, and a cloud on the other, is the very perfection of the 
sublime. And the rock itself is like the spire of Strasburg 
Minster, producing the same extraordinary sensation of being sus- 
pended in the air. 


Larndon, Or, as the newspaper would say, of “ undergoing the 
last penalties of the law.” 

Clanvoy. Nobody but Larndon would have made so ill-timed an 
observation. 

Larndon. If you will refer to such matters, I can do nothing 
better than improve your English, and put it into a more popular 
form. 


Allansley. There are a great many plants here that I want you 
to tell me the names of. 


Clanvoy. We shall have other and better opportunities of talk. 
ing about them. We ought now to be going on. 


Allansley. What is that in your hand? 


Clanvoy. A small pocket-bowl, for drinking out of; a piece of 
Swiss workmanship. I bought it near Meyringen, at a farm- 
house, where they made all sorts of ornamental woodwork, knives 
and forks, &c. of Helvetic patterns, as they do of arbutus wood at 
Killarney. 

And, by the by, at Meyringen and at Brientz, I saw vases 
carved in some kind of Swiss deal, the design and execution of 
which exceeded every thing of the kind that I ever saw, excepting 
the very first-rate antique. 


In that branch of ornamental carving, and in carpentry, those 
people at present excel us, This little bit of carved wooed recalls 
to my mind the perfection of those urns, incrusted with alpine 
flowers, and chamois’ heads, and acanthus foliage. The two best 
that I saw had been already bought: they were well worth all the 
trouble of bringing them to England. With such materials, and 
such workmen, and a few months’ instruction in Gothic, what 
might not be done? 


Larndon, (to Allansley.) What Clanvoy says is very true. | 
saw some of those urns with astonishment and admiration. The 
bunches of Alpine rhododendron; and, indeed, the conception of 
the whole work, raised my opinion of wood-carving, and of Swiss 
taste. They were like the work of Alcimedon,* and probably 
much better. 


Our three friends now ascended the steep zigzag path which 
leads by the copper-mines to Bwich Glas, the pass between the 
first and second summit. These mines are not conspicuous; a 


* Virgil, Ecl. 3, v. 35 to 48. 
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small pool, and some rude huts, being the chief indications of 
them. They have been worked with varying success, by Cornish 
and Welsh miners, for several years. Pieces of limestone are said 
to have been found in them, 


The weather seemed now to be changing for the worse; and, on 
reaching the summit of the ridge, the immense landscape under- 
neath was only clear in one or two places. It was an extraordi- 
nary scene, and excited the wonder of Allansley, who cried out, 
with rapture: ‘*Ah! look how the sun gleams on the corn-fields of 
Anglesea, glaring through this horrid cloud that is rolling upon 
us! And now they are all blotted out! I never saw an effect 


altogether so sublime and ghastly!” 


Larndon, Like putting out the lights at a theatre, when the 
play is over, and the audience are departing! 


Clanvoy. Or the sudden failure of gas-light in a large church, 
where the congregation is left in darkness, and the preacher in 


dismay! 


Allansley. This indeed is darkness which may be felt. I never 
saw any thing like this before. 


Clanvoy. I never was in a darker cloud than this, I confess. 
Mind your hats! there’s a furious blast coming. 

Larndon. What a noise! 

Allansley. Here it comes. 

Clanvoy. Keep steady, this wont last long. 

Allansley. There goes my handkerchief! 

Larndon. I mistook it for a bird! 

Clanvoy. It’s well it was not your hat. Make the best of it: 
you'll never see that again, 

Allansley, Well, that blast is over, I suppose. 

Clanvoy. I wish this cloud would pass away as quickly. 

Allansley. 1 see it breaking. O, Clanvoy! what a scene of blue 
lakes and sunny mountains! 


Clanvoy. How I rejoice, my dear Allansley, that you are here to 
see it in such perfection! The nearest lake is Llyn Cwellyn: above 
it the rock of Castell Cidwm*, and the mountain called Mynydd- 
Mawr; beyond which, to the left, you see the twin lakes of 
Llynniau Nanlle; and farther still, the coast of Arvon, the neigh- 
bourhood of Clynnog Vawr, the pointed summits of the Eifl moun- 
tains, usually called the Rivals; and, beyond them again, about 
eighty miles’ breadth of St. George’s channel, bounded by the 
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Wicklow mountains, which, at this moment, are in sight, owing 
to the clearness of the distant air. 


Lower down, and to the left of Llyn Cwellyn, you see a small 
water, Llyn y Dywarchen, (Anglice, Peat-lake.) At some distance 
from the shore you may observe a small dusky spot; that spot is 
the famous floating island of Giraldus Cambrensis, which wanders 
about according to the direction of the wind. I suspect it 
has had some part broken off since his time. Bat, however, there 
it is, in spite of the foolish doubts that have been raised on the 


subject. 

This is the third time I have seen this very view through 
a hollow cloud, as at present. There is Larndon, very properly, - 
taking a sketch of it! he could not well meet with a more varied 
landscape, which, at the same time, is arranged in such a way as 
not to appear at all crowded or confused. 


[ To be continued. ] 


CONWENNA, 


“ Yes, when thy heart in its pride would stray 
From the pure first loves of its youth away, 
When the sullying breath of the world would come 
()’er the flowers it brought from its childhood’s home ; 
Think thou again of the woody glade, 
And the sound by the rustling ivy made ; 
Think of the tree at thy father’s door, 
And the kindly spell shall have power once more !” 
Mrs. Hemans. 


Helmet and shield in glitt’ring line, 
Hauberk on which bright sunbeams shine, ‘ 
And tall spears grasped in gauntletted hands, “ 
A heart-bestirring sight ! 
And the heavy tread of armed bands 
Advancing to the fight! 


They meet, they meet, to conquer or die ; 
And warriors look with fearless eye 
On the chance of that battle-day : 
There are brave heroes of ancient name, 
And young hearts beating high for fame 
And the light of glory’s ray ! 
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But, alas! no glory shall be their meed 

Who come in a worthless cause to bleed ; 
No ray shall light their path. 

Two brothers lead on each warlike host, 

All kindly love in their hearts is lost, 
They meet in deadly wrath. 


But hark! asad, a mournful tone! 
What does Conwenna here alone, 
When the hour of strife draws nigh? 
Through the ranks, with trembling steps, she moves, 
She comes to greet the son she loves, 
The mother’s earthly tie! 


“ And is it thus my children brave are meeting ? 
tiath anger’s fearful power made them foes ? 
And will they change a brother's tender greeting 
For vengeful strife, and end!ess, bitter woes? 


“ Ah! I have watched you in your childhood’s hours, 
When sin found not its home within your heart ; 

Ye loved all youthful treasures, birds, and flowers, 
But joyed not in them when ye were apart. 


“ And when I’ve looked upon your gentle sleep, 
As carelessly ye slumbered side by side, 

Little I deemed that I should ever weep 
My beauteous sons in childhood had not died. 


“ Ah! for your weal I’ve suffered pain and care, 
In vigils oft have pass’d the weary night, 

But when I looked upon your forms so fair, 
All sorrow passed away at that glad sight. 


“ Let not the lustre of your young life’s morn 

Be dimmed and quenched in this your manhood’s noon ; 
Ah! for the pangs and anguish I have borne, 

For all your mother’s love, grant this, her boon?” 


Conwenna hath not spoke in vain, 
She hath wak’d affection’s dormant train, 
The strong man bows his head : 
They fling to the ground their plumed crests, 
And clasp each other to their breasts, 
All vengeful thoughts are dead. 


In faith and trust they join their hands, 
They go to conquer in other lands, 
In the same cause to die. 
The sever'd household for aye is riven, 
But brotherly love is blest in Heaven, 
When kindred meet on high! 


IsrL. 
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THE EGG-SHELL POTTAGE. 


Gee and the preceding legend, at page 58, are translated almost literally from 
Velsh, as told by the peasantry ; we eatnestly recommend the gentleman who 
favored us with the originals to continue his researches, and not to undervalue 
the importance of the objects of his pursuit; these tales are, perhaps, the. 
most vivid picture of the human mind in some stages of society, and frequently 


throw light on the early history of nations. ] 

In the parish of Treveglwys, near Llanidloes in the county of Mont- 
gomery, there is a little shepherd’s cot that is commonly called 
Twt y Cwmrws, (the place of s¢rife,) on account of the extraordi- 
nary strife that has been there. The inhabitants of the cottage 
were a man and his wife, and they had born to them twins, whom 
the woman nursed with great care and tenderness. Some months 
after, indispensable business called the wife to the house of one 
of her nearest neighbours, yet, notwithstanding she had not far to 
go, she did not like to leave her children by themselves in their 
cradle even for a minute, as her house was solitary, and there were 
many tales of goblins or the Tylwyth Tég (the fair family or the 
fairies) haunting the neighbourhood. However, she went, and 
returned as soon as she could; but, on coming back, she felt her- 
self not a little terrified, on seeing, though it was mid-day, some 
of ‘the old elves of the blue petticoat,”* as they are usually called; 
however, when she got back to her house, she was rejoiced to find 
every thing in the state she had left it. 


But after some time had passed by, the good people began to 
wonder that the twins did not grow at all, but stil continued little 
dwarfs. The man would have it that they were not his children : 
the woman said that they must be their children, and about this 
arose the great strife between them that gave name to the place. 
One evening, when the woman was very heavy of heart, she deter- 
mined to go and consult a Gwr Cyvarwydd, (i. e. a wise man, or 
a conjuror,) feeling assured that every thing was known to him, and 
he gave her this counsel. Now there was to be a harvest soon of 
the rye and oats, so the wise man said to her: “When you are 
preparing dinner for the reapers, empty the shell of a hen’s egg, 
and boil the shell full of pottage,+ and take it out through the door 
as if you meant it fora dinner to the reapers, and then listen what 
the twins will say; if you hear the children speaking things above 


* The fairies are thus described in Welsh legends; probably blue being 
the colour of the firmament, might be thought to suit a spiritual being. 
The sacred Druidical dress was blue. 


+ “Cawl,” a mess chiefly of herbs, which, with our hardy and abstemious 
mountaineers, serves as a substitute for animal food. 
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the understanding of children, return into the house, take them, 
and throw them into the waves of Llyn Ebyr, which is very near to 
yous but if you don’t hear any thing remarkable, do them no in- 
jury.” And when the day of the reap came, the woman did as her 
adviser had recommended to her; and as she went outside the 
door to listen, she heard one of the children say to the other: 


Gwelais vesen cyn gweled Derwen 
Gwelais wy cyn gweled Tar 

Erioed ni welais verwi bwyd i vedel 
Mewn plisgyn wy Tar! 


TRANSLATION. 


Acorns before oak I knew ; 
An egg before a hen ; 

Never one hen’s egg-shell stew— 
Enough for harvest men! 


On this, the mother returned to her house, and took the two 
children and threw them into the Llyn; and suddenly the goblins 
in their blue trowsers, came to save their dwarfs, and the mother 
had her own children back again: and thus the strife between her 
and her husband ended.* 


* Our readers will recognise a striking resemblance in the general outline 
of this legend, to one of the Irish tales published by Mr. Croker. 
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SONNET: 


ON A VIEW FROM ONE OF THE DENBIGHSHIRE HILLS. 


Look, what a glorious scene before us lies! 
The castled crag of Beeston there you see ; 
And, where the landscape mingles with the skies, 
The distant windings of the ‘wizard Dee. 
And see how Wrexham’s lone and lofty spire 
Seems, in the sunlight, like a lance of fire ! 
Around, our own sweet Cambria’s vales expand, 
And tower her hills, like giants, wildly grand. 
Tis beautiful ! but, to the gazer’s eye, 
This makes it far more beautiful appear, 
To think man’s love on all the land doth lie, 
That every spot to some fond heart is dear. 
So spake a gentle girl, my friend and guide, 
As we, wrapt with the view, stood on the mountain’s side. 
Ceri. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV, JOUN JENKINS. 


On the 20th of November last, died, after a short but severe 
illness, the Reverend John Jenkins, a.M., vicar of Kerry, Mont- 
gomeryshire, prebendary of York and of Brecon, chaplain to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, rural dean of Maelienydd, 
and magistrate for the county in which he resided. 


I feel my inability to do justice to the memory of this excellent 
man; and the more so, as I am but imperfectly acquainted with 
the incidents of his early life; and not expecting that it would 
have fallen to my lot to write the memoir of a friend so many years 
younger than myself: I, therefore, collected no materials. How- 
ever, as Providence has otherwise ordained, I must state, cursorily, 
that he was a native of Kil-bronau, near Cardigan; the eldest of five 
sons; and that he was educated at Caermarthen school. At the 
age of nineteen he entered at Jesus College, Oxford; and removed 
from thence to Merton. Having graduated in arts, he was admit- 
ted into holy orders, and entered, on board the Theseus, as chaplain 
in the royal navy. The French revolutionary war then raging, he 
was, in consequence, stationed, for several years, in that grave of 
the human species, the West Indies, where the yellow fever, (y vad 
velen,) repeatedly spread desolation among the ships’ crews. When 
this dreadful malady raged most, and death made daily havoc in 
his ship’s company, I remember him relating that, in order to pre- 
serve a buoyant mind, and keep his nerves in tone, he amused 
himself in singing, while he played some of his favorite national airs 
on the violoncello. In what degree he might, nevertheless, be 
affected with the endemic of that scorching climate, 1 am not in- 
formed ; it is not however improbable, considering his natural 
vigor of constitution, that he brought home with him, unawares 
io himself, the latent seeds of a premature dissolution. He, for 
some time, served a curacy in the Isle cf Wight, and was a resi- 
dent missionary, or chaplain, from the society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, at St. John’s, Newfoundland ; but the precise 
time of his ministering in these several capacities, I am not able 
to state, for the reasons above given. These deficiencies, however, 
will be amply supplied, by other friends, in the provincial papers 
of Wales. When he retired from the navy, his uniform and ex- 
eniplary good conduct therein, secured to him the respect and 
patronage of his admiral, Lord Radstock, who strongly recom- 
mended him to the notice of Dr. Burgess, then Bishop of St. David’s. 
That worthy prelate, soon afterwards, collated him to one of the 
best livings in lis gift, the v.carage of Kerry, Montgomeryshire, 
vacated by the death of his predecessor, the Rev. Joseph Carless. 
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During a long period of this incumbent’s non-residency, the par- 
sonage house, and other buildings on the glebe, were scarcely 
better than heaps of ruins; but Mr, Jenkins, as worldliness was 
quite foreign to his mind, in the true spirit of a British sailor, 
readily accepted about one tenth of what was his due for dilapida- 
tions. He left it, however, in a very different state; one of the 
most complete and comfortable clerical residencies in the Princi- 
pality. He came to reside upon his living in the summer of 1808, 
and from that time forward, the materials of his biography are 
quite familiar to me,as well as to all his acquaintances, whether 
rich or poore He wore no disguise, he was incapable of guile ; 
therefore, he must be easily known ; and the better he was known, 
the more he must have been respected while living, and the more 
lamented when dead. 


Whether we review his past life, as a parish priest; as a magis- 
trate; as a scholar eminently conversant in the history of his 
country, capable, by dint of perseverance, of unravelling such 
knotty points as were totally overlooked by Caradoc, Llwyd, Powell, 
and Warrington; or as a zealous patron and cherisher of native 
talent, whether in poetry or music; in each of them he powerfully 
claims our respect: but when he is considered as excelling in all 
of them, his memory must be held dear by all who are capable of 
judging the value of usefulness, integrity, merit, and patriotism. 
Such was his undeviating spirit of philanthropy, that he would 
readily sacrifice his own interest and convenience, provided he 
thought that, by so doing, he would contribute to confer additional 
happiness upon a friend. 


Under his hospitable roof were resolutions first framed, in the 
year 1817, towards reviving the Cambrian £isteddvod, or congress 
of bards and minstrels, for the encouragement of the national 
talents of poetry and music. At all these meetings, in the four 
departments of the Principality, he was a regular attendant, and 
contributed with effect to their system of management, until he 
found that they were gradually dwindling, from their primary 
intention, into an Anglo-Italian farce. 


He was ever sedulously attentive to the duties of his office, as 
a Christian minister; and how far he endeared himself to his 
parishioners, will best appear from their conduct preparatory, at, 
and subsequent to his funeral. These last tributes of respect to 
their departed pastor, place them collectively, as a body, in the 
most amiable point of view. 


The third day after bis death, at a vestry assembled, the follow- 
ing memorial was entered in the parish minute-book : 


‘With sincere regret the inhabitants of the parish of Kerry 
have the mournful task of recording the death of their most wor- 
thy vicar, the Reverend John Jenkins. * * Fora long series 
NO. Vv, N 
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of years he presided over them as their pastor, with ability, kind- 
ness, and great usefulness, In him were united the best qualities, 
whether considered as relating to the man or to the Christian. 
Desiring, therefore, to shew their deep sense of their loss, the 
undersigned inhabitants, this day (Nov. 23,) assembled in vestry, 
have adopted the following resolution, and in so doing, they are 
confident they are adopting the sentiments of every person in 
Kerry parish: that they intend on the day of the funeral, at nine 
o'clock, to meet at the church, and proceed from thence, under 
the direction of the churchwardens, to meet and join the proces- 
sion to the church, and, after service, to the grave, each person 
providing his own hat-band and gloves.” 

The above resolution of the inhabitants was carried into effect 
in the most regular and affecting manner. In a spot previously 
fixed upon, they waited the arrival of the funeral in a double rank, 
and, as it slowly proceeded, they fell in, in the rear of the proces- 
sion, to the churchyard gate ; where another double rank, consist- 
ing of the charity school children, with crape about their arms, 
were in attendance, under the surveillance of C. Jones, esq., the 
representative of the founder of that excellent institution. These 
fell in, and closed the procession. A more solemn and better 
conducted funera! cannot be easily imagined. A kindred sympathy 
pervaded the whole assemblage; every countenance wore the as- 
pect of unmingled grief. Even the atmosphere secmed to contri- 
bute its aid to the solemnity of the scene. The morning was 
foggy, the air was as still as the grave; the particles of the float- 
ing fluid conveyed no sound but that of a sob or a sigh. 

As an instance of the estimation in which the deceased was held 
by all ranks and denominations of men, two dissenting ministers, 
of different persuasions, were observed in the ranks of the pro- 
cession, in their mourn ng weeds, having come from a neighbour- 
ing parish to pay their last respects to a brother of a kindred 
liberality of spirit with their own. 

Before the assemblage separated, the parishioners entered into 
another resolution, of attending at church, in full mourning, on 
the following Sunday; where a most pathetic sermon was delivered 
by the Rev, G. A. Evors, which greatly affected the whole congrega- 
tion. The number of hat-bands worn by the mourning flock of the 
deceased pastor was one hundred and eighty-three. The singers, 
trained to excellence by the musical talent of their vicar, now no 
more, exe cuted the “Vital spark of heavenly flame,” in good style, 
as long as their nerves supported them. ‘They were observed to 
become silent, one after another, until, at last, when they came 
to beg. death, where ws thy sting?” there were but few feeble 
voices heard to faulter the concluding words. Thus lived in 


= and thus died lamented, one of the most amiable of 
men ! 
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Some of the last ejaculations he expressed, before his dissolution, 
were in the Welsh language. It was the language nearest his 
heart, and, therefore, uppermost in extremities, as has been proved 
in numerous prior instances: guided by this idea, whether true 
or false, I shall conclude this imperfect Memoir in the same favor- 
ite language, a-language peculiarly adapted to elegiac strains. 


Collais vy Nghyvaill callav, 
Gweled ei golled a gav! 

‘ Q ’Nghyvaill! ni anghoviav, 
Gyvan oes ei govio wniv ; 
Un y buom drwy ’n bywyd, 
A chael bodd uwchlaw y byd ; 
Adwaen i, os edwynneb, 
Lawnder ei ffyddlondeb ; 
[as gerwin vu 'r ysgaredd, 
Etto ’n vyw / yntau ’n ei vedd. 


Ivor oedd, a dihavarch, 
Gwr i bawb a garai ‘i barch ; 
Mwynaidd, gwars udd, a gw rawl, 
Ugain o veirdd " gin el vawl. 
Ym mha vro ’mae’r Cymro call 
L’w euro ’n Ivor arall ? 
Tvoriaid oll yn veirwon ; 
Gwr i’w swydd ; ni wiw gair son ! 


Liias aviaeth yn Ilys Ivor 
Distawodd ; ciliodd y Cor; 
Cor o veirdd ; cyrv o urddas, 
Liawen eu bloedd; Ilu ’n ei Blas ; 
Y Cynveirdd yno canvum, 
Ag un Oi veirdd gwan a vum. 


O galar! lle bu Gwyliau 
Lion, a hedd, i’n llawenhau ; 
Bellach! y wledd a ballawdd, 
[ dorv y nwyv darvu nawdd ! 


) Yn lle gwledd; a Gorsedd, a Gawr 
| Mae ids iaen ym mis Jonawr. 
| l’r beirdd ; Cymru a’i barddas 


Am yr Joan y mae ’r ias ; 
[As o ovid ; deisyvwn 
| lawn hedd gael dilyn hwn. 


’ Kin colled a’n niwed ni 

Qedd ennill i’w ddaioni ; 

Ar ei ol i’r bythol bau, 

' QO uni un awn ninau ! 

, 

Bro Dangnev yw haddev hwn ; 
Amddivaid ; Ymoddevwn ! 

f 
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ON THE ANCIENT BARDIC ALPHABET, CALLED 
COELBREN Y BEIRDD. 


\N UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM THE LATE MR- EDWARD WILLIAMS, (1OLO 
MORGANWG,) TO THE REV. WALTER DAVIES, DATED BROOKS 
MARKET, HOLBORN, AUGUST 29, 1792. 


DEAR SIR, 

I pip not see your letter to Mr. Owen Jones, Myvyr, till this 
evening, I consequently write in haste, and will, in as consise a 
manner as possible, answer your sceptical inquiries about Coelbren 
y Beirdd.* 1 believe I have before told you, that in Glamorgan 
there are a few still remaining that consider themselves as ‘the 
venuine successors of the ancient bards and druids, They are, 
by the common people, called ““Gwyr cwm y Velin,” and supposed 
to be deists, atheists, and the L—d knows what. I was many 
years ago admitted one of them. We pretend to retain the disci- 
pline, versification, traditions, mythology, &c. of the ancient 
bards: I will not, for my own part, say that we have not deviated 
from an.iquity in these things, thou; rh some boldly assert that we 
have not; but this I will venture to say, that any man who will 
divest himself of prejudice, and candidly examine our traditions, 
will find in them a remarkable correspondence with what Roman 
and other ancient writers have said, and what may often be 
met with in ourold poetical munuscripts, from the time of Taliesin 
down to that of Queen Elizabeth. Even in the Cywyddau ot 
Edmund Prys and William Cynwal there are many passages that 
cannot possibly be understood by any man living, but one ac- 
quainted with the traditions of Gwyr Cwm 1 y Velin. 


In these traditions, we are supplied with a good key, at least, to 
the knowledge of the ancient bardism and druidism. One of our 
most remarkable traditions is that of Coelbren y Beirdd. We have 
it that the original alphabet consisted of only sixteen characters, 
viz. four primary vowels, and twelve radical consonants, which are 
as follows: A, 4,1, 0, vowels, and lt, wf, 8 <,¢, 7, >, ", 4, %,Y, con- 
sonants. In course of time, about twenty-seven more characters 
were added to the alphabet; but these were only derivatives, both 
in form and affinity, from the sixteen radicals; and to neither of 
these classes, radicals nor derivatives, do we assign any period of 
time; only saving, in general terms, that the ey were the first letters 


The reader may see a curious paper on this bardic alphabet in the 

‘ambro-Briton, vol. . p. 245, from which it appears that the editor was a 

frm believer in its antiquity. [t has been introduced also by Mr. Fry into 
his Pantographia, p. 306. 
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known to the ancient Britons, aud that it was in wood they first 
cut them, before they were ever acquainted with either paper or 
parchment. 

These characters are evidently of the same origin as the Roman ; 
for most of them, when formed circular instead of angular, will 
prove their common source, as will appear by the view below. 


Bardic. 
A, l, °, b. W, Ps R, q) q, T, >, vi, N, r, Ye 


Roman 
A,1,0, b, M, P,F,C,G,1T, D, N, L, fr, f. 


wnveri- or or 
ed, >. Cr. 


The Bardic letters necessarily derive their angular formation 
from being cut on wood with a common knife, and on which it 
would be difficult, and but little short of impossible, to cut them 
circular; on the other hand, with the pen, pencil, or ancient 
stilus, they are formed circular with much greater facility. | 
have lately seen the ancient Etruscan character, which is, except- 
ing two or three characters, exactly the same as Coelbren y Beirdd. 
‘The Etruscans were the oldest inhabitants of Italy, a Celtic people, 
aud their characters were those that were first known to the 
Romans. It is very remarkable that, at the time when the Romans 
first invaded Britain, those characters were grown so very obsolete 
that one of the Roman writers (I do not recollect which,) says 
that, it was a difficult thing to find a man at Rome that could read 
the inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios, and none were found 
who could read the oldest Etruscan inscriptions. When these 
things are considered, we must conclude that these characters were 
not introduced into Britain by the Romans, whose characters, at 
the time they invaded us, were the same as they are at present. 
One Latin writer, (quoted in Goodwyn’s Roman History, which I 
lave not at present by me,) giving an account of that kind of 
table which the Romans called Sigma, in form of a half-moon or 
crescent, says that it derives its name from its being like the Greek 
letter of that name, (sigma,) not the present £ certainly, but the 
Greek sigma, (C), and there takes an occasion to observe that the 
ancient Greek characters were formed in the same manner as those 
which were of old used in Italy. Does it not from hence appear 
probable, that the Greek letters which Cesar says the Druids used 
were the same as those of the ancient Etruscans, which are also 
the same as Coelbren y Beirdd? I am never positive in mere con- 
jectures of this or of any other nature; but it is well known that 
the modern Greek character is not that of the ancient Greeks. 
The oldest European alphabets known, are those of the Pelasgi, 
of the Etruscans, the Runic, &c. The Romans, when they first 
invaded Britain, not finding books written on parchment, papyrus, 
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or any thing of a similar nature, might, naturally enough, pro- 
nounce the Britons illiterate ; whilst at theesame time they were 
possessed of books cut on wood, in the manner of Coelbren y Beirdd, 
which was a species of literature that could not for a long time be 
obvious to foreigners, who had no previous idea of any such thing. 
Conjecture, however, in these things, must be very humble and 
cautious; I would not, for the whole world, advance any thing of 
this kind, that would entitle me to rank with Galfrid gelwydd teg 
and his party. I have met with every one, or nearly so, of the cha- 
racters of Coelbren y Beirdd, mixed with the Saxon (recté Ancient 
British) characters, on old crosses, and other monuments. There 
is a remarkable one in Camden, (from Yorkshire,) which is almost 
entirely in that character. 


Llewelyn Sion, of Llangewydd, in the time of Elizabeth, wrote 
some account of the Glamorgan bards, how they protested against 
the innovations introduced into the Gorsedd Caervyrddin by 
Davydd ab Edmwnt, &c. Amongst other traditionary matters 
retained by the Glamorgan bards, he mentions Coelbren y Beirdd, 
and gives the characters of two or three alphabets, differing in 
some little trifles from each other. This is the oldest account that I 
ever met with in writing. It is remarkable that oral tradition 
should retain any thing of this nature, and more so that the 
alphabet so retained should be the same with the ancient Etruscan 
and Greek. I have drawn up as good an account as I was able 
to do of these wooden alphabets, (if you will allow that phrase,) 
for the Gentleman’s Magazine, with a drawing of a peithynen, or 
bard’s wooden book, which will be engraved, and will appear in 
the magazine for September. I will send you one of them. I 
give in this account several reasons that I have to think that this 
method of inscribing on wood was known to the old English, as 
well as tothe Welsh. Billet is an English term for a small piece 
of wood, and also for a short letter, as if such a letter was formerly 
inscribed on a billet of wood.* The stave of a song, a psalm, &c. 
is a common English expression. To cut letters with a pen, 
pencil, chalk, &c. And in Welsh (at least we say so in Glamorgan,) 
we have ‘tort dlythyrenau 4 phin,” &c. which is highly absurd, 
unless we suppose that letters were originally cut (tort) by both 
Welsh and English, in wood, or in something else; then cué and 
fort were natural expressions. In Araith Gwgan we have the 
remarkable phrase, “ Ffon ei gerdd: Mia glywais ffon ei gerdd 
ev,’ medd y paun bach. A candlestick was doubtless made 
originally of a stick, and the term was then proper. We have 
in all languages catachrestical terms of this nature, which, in my 
opinion, evidently point out the origin of the sciences or things 
which they signify. I cannot help thinking that a man of genius 


* Billet, in French, also means a note, ticket, bill, &c.—Eprror. 
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might, on this plan, write what may be called an Etymological 
Dissertation on the Sciences, which would be interesting. Most of 
the terms in architecture, in Greek, Latin, and English, are of 
this nature. So, in Welsh, adail, (wattling,) clwyd and cronglwyd, 
ty, (tyv-tyvu,) an arbor, (growth,) dlys, (growing shrubs or under- 
wood matted together,) and many others. Mr. Edward Jones, of 
the Temple, can inform you of a lordship in Middlesex, where 
the records of its court-baron are notched in wood, like Coelbren 
y Beirdd. 


This Coelbren has taken up so much of my sheet, that I have no 
space left to answer your other objections to the discovery of America 
by Madog ab Owain Gwynedd. I must leave this to be the subject 


of another letter. In the mean time, I remain, &c. 
E. W. 


Ancient Peithynen, or Bardic Book, to which the above Letter refers. 
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LINES TO GWENDDOLAU. 


I cannor count the sunbeams bright, 

Or milder rays of the queen of night ; 

Thy charms I cannot coldly tell, 

Or the virtues soft in thy heart that dwell : 
But I feel them all. The burning noon 

Is cool’d by the pale-eyed vestal moon ; 

The glowing glance of thy joyous eye 

Is chastened by purity ever nigh ; 

And the lightning of wit, with its playful guile, 
Is softened to love by charity’s smile. 

Thou art a Peri! sent to prove 

"Tis wise as sweet, ’tis good to love. 

The path to Heav’n thy virtues shew ; 

Thy charms make Paradise below. 
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WINTER EVENINGS, 
BY A YOUNG LADY OF CARNARVON, 


Lone evenings! what do you call to mind, 
That [ such joy in your utterance find ? 

Not yours the radiance of light and day, 

[In which summer hours melt away ; 

Nor the warbled music from ancient groves, 
Nor the gorgeous sunset the deep heart loves. 
Ye know not the shade of the garden bowers; 
Or the lovely sight of the closing flowers. 
Cold evenings! ye can have none of these, 
Then in what lies hid your power to please ? 
Then came a voice from the chimney nook : 
Doubt not our charms, thou need’st but look 
Round the household hearth, on the social ring 
Of gathered friends whom we ever bring ; 
These, whom the day hath seen afar, 

Return with the birth of our earliest star : 
And hearts are happy, and looks are bright, 

In the kindling fire's rosy light ; 

And the pleasures small of taste and song, 
And olden lore, which to us belong. 

What though the feathered tribe be mute ? 

We have the soft sounds of harp and lute ; 
Though the green leaves and sunbeams be flown, 
Home’s sweet endearments still are our own !” 
{ know it! I feel that the heart can fling 

O’er every season its own glad spring ; 

Tis our inward feelings that give them tone, 
To all that we think and gaze upon. 
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AND THE REV. PETER ROBERTS. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


PresuminG that the monumental inscriptions of persons who 
have devoted their talents to the cultivation of Welsh literature 
might not be deemed uninteresting, I send you the following. 


STELLA. 


MONUMENTS OF DR. JOHN DAVIES, THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 
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The first, to the memory of Dr. Davies, was formerly in Mallwyd 
church, but is now obliterated; the other two I personally copied 
from the originals. GweNnFrRwp. 


JOHANNES DAVIES, s.1.p. 


Rector Ecclesiz Parochialis de Mallwyd, 
Obiit 15 die Maie 
Et —- fuit 19. a.p. 1644, in virtutis, 
*otius quam Nominis Memoria. 


On an elegant marble in Whitford church: 


t This monument is erected rather as a token of filial piety, than with a design 
of adding duration to the memory of 


THOMAS PENNANT. 


His active benevolence and private virtues will ensure him a more lasting 
remembrance in this neighbourhood. 
His literary labours will obtain him immortality among those who, by a 
laudable use of their talents, have instructed and benetited mankind. 
He died at Downing, his native seat, December 16, 1798. 
In the 73d year of his age. 


On a tablet in Halkin church, to the memory of the late 
Rey. Peter Roberts, author of the ‘* Popular Antiquities,” ‘* History 
of the Cymry,” &c. : 
PETRUS ROBERTS, 


Hujus ecclesia Parochialis Rector 

Natus apud Ruabon in agro Denbighensi 

In legibus, moribus, institutis, annalibus 

Poesi, musica Gentis Cambro Britane instructissimus, Multa ad haec omnia 
spectantia 

Vel oblita vel minus intellecta, explicuit : 
In colloquio suavis, facetus, hilarus, 

In concionando simplex, doctus, disertus, 

In vita modestus, pius, benevolus ad omnia vurtutis officia 
Corde, mente, manu, paratus, 
Decess an Salut. Human mpcccx1x, etat. LX. 





EPITAPH. 
Tue following beautiful tribute appears in the Welsh language on 
a neat stone, placed by a lady over the remains of her nurse, ina 
churchyard in Montgomeryshire: 


Buaist, Fam i mi yn foreu, 
Maethaist fi 4’th gariad goreu ; 
Am dy waith caredig ffyddlon, 
Cofiaf buth tra byw fy nghalon ; 
A phan dderfydd honno guro, 
Bydd y garreg hon i dystio. 
TRANSLATION. 
Nurse, mother of my infant days, 
I dwell with pleasure on thy praise, 
For of thy love, thy duty done, 
My grateful heart well knows the sum, 
And, when that heart shall cease to beat, 
This stone shall long thy worth relate. Liwyp. 
B 
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HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE GAULS AND OF THE 
ARMORICANS; 


BY DAN. L. MIORCEC DE KERDANET, 
Docteur en Droit, 4eocat ala Cour, &c. Corresponding Member of the Royal Cambrian Institution. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY DAVID LEWIS, 


Editor of the Cymrodorion Transactions. 


[ Continued from Vol. I. p. 106 | 


— 


Eighth Century. 


At length the Celtic language became extinct in Gaul, and from 
that time is found only in the heart of Armorica, though we still 
perceive some feeble traces of its existence in the ancient names 
of places, and in some expressions of the French language. 


In the island of Britain, where several languages were spoken, 
the Ancient British was only known in Wales and Cornwall ; the 
venerable Bede says, that the languages made use of in his time, 
in the other divisions of that island, were the Pictish, Scotch, and 
English, or rather the Anglo-Saxon. ‘That historian mentions in 
another part of his works, that the sons of an ancient king of the 
island being converted to the Christain faith, complained in Ancient 
British that they did not receive panum nitidum, (bara-can,) thus 


designating the holy sacrament. 


Brut y Brenhinedd, an Ancient British chronicle, in four books, 
appeared about the year 735 ; and in 1138, Geoffry of Monmouth 
translated it from the Welsh into Latin, ‘This ancient manu- 
script,” says he, ‘‘ which I have translated from the Ancient 
British into Latin, was brought to me from Lower Brittany, by 
Walter, archdeacon of Oxford ;” and in another place he impe- 
riously adds, “I permit my contemporary, Caradoc, to treat of 
the princes of Cornwall and Wales from the time the English 
rendered themselves masters of our island. Let William of 
Malmesbury, and Henry of Huntingdon, write, as long as they 
please, the history of those Saxon and English kings; but I 
forbid them to meddle with any anterior epochs, I impose silence 
on them, for they have not been fortunate enough to see this valu- 
able Armorican manuscript.” It is from this rare original that 
Geoffry has derived the wonders he relates respecting the origin 
of the British nation, which he traces even from the ashes of 
Ancient Troy. ' 

According to him, or rather according to the chronicle, the first 
Britons were of Trojan origin. Brutus, having killed his father, 
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was banished from Italy, passed into Greece, and there collecting 
the wrecks of the Trojan nation, placed himself at their head, and 
defeated the king of the country. He afterwards equipped vessels, 
in which he sailed to Gaul, where he was again victorious; his 
nephew Turnus, with his own hand, killed 600 Gauls; every thing 
gave way before the Trojans; but as their destiny summoned 
them to Albion, these heroes embarked, and arrived without acci- 
dent in the island which, from Brutus, took the name of Brutain, 
or Britain, then inhabited by enormous giants, commanded by 
Goémagot, who was twelve feet high, and so strong, that he could, 
without difficulty, tear up by their roots the largest trees, and use 
them as clubs. These monsters Brutus defeated, and destroyed 
the greater part of them. Corineus, a Trojan, the first prince of 
Cornwall, challenged Goemagot to wrestle, when the giant seized 
and pressed him with such force, that he broke three of his ribs;* 
but Corineus, undismayed, grasped the giant, threw him over his 
shoulders, and, in spite of his resistance, cast him into the sea, 
where he perished. 


Our historian afterwards proceeds through the reigns of the 
successors of Brutus, who all proved themselves worthy of their 
august origin, for we continually read of heroes, enchanted arms, 
and vanquished giants. His narration commences A.M. 2872, and 
terminates with the reign of Cadwalader, about a.p. 682 or 689; 
yet notwithstanding this prodigious space of time, the historian 
marches without a guide through this obscure and tortuous laby- 
rinth, with the coufidence of a person to whom they were familiar. 


About the year 768 or 771, an anonymous monk wrote, in Breton 
verse, the life of St. Guenolé, first abbot of Landévénec, in Corn- 
wall. The reason that induces us to believe this legend to be 
really of the above date is the circumstance of Charlemagne being 
mentioned in it as a prince who had recently ascended the throne ; 
and it besides contains a number of Breton words which are now 
inexplicable. The learned Benedictine D, Pelletier had in his 
possession three copies of this legend. 


In 778, Arastagne, king of Armorica, and Hoel, count of Nantes, 
accompanied Charlemagne in his wars against the Saracens, where 
they rendered themselves so conspicuous by their heroic achieve- 
ments, that they were celebrated together in the same songs. 
“‘ Their glorious deeds were sung by the Breton troubadours, whose 
songs were much esteemed by the seigneurs, who took pride in 
repeating them to their families assembled in their castles during 
the long winter evenings.” 


Arastagne and Hoel fell at the battle of Roncevalles, by the side 
of the brave Roland. 


* This establishes a very dignified pedigree for the “ Cornish hug.” 
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Ninth Century. 


The oral chronicles were not yet forgotten, and Charlemagne 
had the old ecanticles, which contained the wars of the ancient 
kings, carefully collected. According to historians, these can- 
ticles were a collection of such verses of the druids, and poems of 
the bards, as were then remembered. 


In his Capitularies, Charlemagne ordains that pastors shall 
instruct their flocks in the common language of the country; and 
according to all authorities, this capitulary principally regarded 
Brittany, then under the government of that prince. 


In the seventeenth canon of the council of Tours, held in 813, 
it is ordered that every bishop be provided with homilies fit for the 
instruction of the people confided to him; and still further, that 
such homilies be translated into the rustic or Breton tongue.* 


Reginon, the learned Abbot of Prum, assures us, that he 
extracted what he has related respecting Brittany in the year 814 
from an old book, nearly Breton, and which he had reviewed, 
corrected, and augmented. In 843, amongst several reasons 
alleged by the Breton bishops for not submitting to the metropo- 
litan of Tours, we find the following, ‘*‘ he does not know our 
language;” and a few years after, in full council at Rheims, that 
language was stigmatized as barbarous, and the Bretons as anti- 
christians. 


The celebrated Raban Maur, Archbishop of Mayence, died in 
856 : his name is frequently written, Krabanus Maurus, answering 
to Kraban the Great, maur signifying great in Gallic and in 
Breton; kraban also signifies claws, hkabranek, having claws, 
though nothing announces that this worthy prelate deserved such 
an appellation from his rapacity, as it might have been given him 
from the strength of his grasp. 


It was in 884 that Vormonoc, benedictine of Landévénec, 
finished his Breton Life of St. Paul Aurelien, first Bishop of Leon; 
and, in the dedication to the prelate Hinworet, he does not forget 
to remind him, that his legend will not be entirely useless during 
the episcopal repasts; which shews, that the Breton legends were 
then read at the table of the bishops of Leon. 


A monk of Fleury, who, in 940, or 944, translated the above 
work into Latin verse, speaks of it as follows: “‘I have found the 
life of the holy prelate written in Armorican; and, though this 
obsolete tongue disgusts the studious, let not my readers be 


_* St. Foix relates that, in 1314, an Angeoine lady bought, in Brittany, a 
simple collection of homilies, which cost her the value of a ton and a half of 
grain, two hundred sheep, and one hundred martin skins. 
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discouraged ; for, though I have preserved some discordant names, 
which I could not dispense with, yet I assure them that I have 
omitted a great number. 


Tenth Century. 


We possess but few details at this epoch respecting the Celtic 
language; it is, however, still mentioned in the life of King 
Robert, whom we know to have composed several hymns, which 
were sung at places of worship. 


It has frequently been asked, whether the Breton was the 
language of the ancient kings of Armorica; and, in the absence of 
any formal authority with respect to that question, we believe it 
may be decided as follows. In the first place, it has been shewn, 
that Conan-Meriadec spoke Breton, and that the laws of Hoel 
were written in that language; and, if pains be taken to glance 
over the proofs of our history, published by D. Lobineau and D. 
Morice, it will be seen that, from the most distant ages until the 
tenth century, the names of the princes, princesses, counts, and 
barons, all bear marks* of the language which, as names, are 
commonly taken from the language spoken by the owners of 
them, seem to us sufficient evidence that they spoke Breton. 


The Abbe de Longuerue was so impressed with this truth, that 
he regards as a fable the account given by Bede, of King Lucius, 
under Pope Eleuthere, because the Breton kings did not bear 
Roman names;+ and a still further proof is, that these princes 
signed in Bas Breton, Alan, dran; Pascuithen, Alain, king, Pas- 
quiten, prince. They even occasionally only signed Bran, test, 
ra king witness, equivalent to the French formula, De par 
e Row. 


But in what time did the Breton cease to be the court language 
of our sovereigns? It probably happened about the time of the 
first crusade, for a great revolution then took place, both in 
manners and in languages; they began to use an old French 
jargon, not unknown in Brittany, sirnames became fashionable, 
gentlemen added to their names that of their estates, similar to the 
Hebrews; to those who were not noble, sirnames were given 
derived from their age, trade, virtues, or vices; as Old, Young, 
Good, Bad, Grey, Black, &c. 


* Above all when they change them, as was formerly the custom in 
Brittany with the Calendar, every man had ten names. Vide Memoirs 
of Gallet, in D. Mor. H. 1. 
+ Longueruana, 1st p. 143. 
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Eleventh Century. 


A famous benedictine, (Rodolph Glaber, who wrote in this cen- 
tury, thus expresses himself respecting the Bretons, ‘‘ Abundance 
of milk, and exemption from public duties, (taxes, ) compose the 
sole riches of the Bretons; they have no urbanity, their manners 
are rude and unpolished, their jargon tame and insipid.’””* 


The remains of a colony of Welshmen has been found in 
America by English travellers; they quitted Europe with their 
prince, Madoc, about the middle of this century, and still preserve 
the language of the mother country.t 


Twelfth Century. 


Giraldus Cambrensis, a Welsh historian, assures us, “ that per- 
sons who possessed but a trifling knowledge of the language of his 
country, could understand the prose and poetry which had been 
composed in it more than a thousand years previous to the age in 
which he lived}; this may easily be believed, when we consider 
that the Ancient Britons forbade, under severe penalties, their 
learned men from making any innovation in the language, that 
they even conferred rewards upon those who watched over its 
preservation;§ thus, we ought no longer to be surprised, if the 
works of Taliesin of Llywarch-hén, and of Aneurin, Welsh bards 
of the earliest ages, presented no difficulties to their new trans- 
lators; or that, in Bnttany, Gregoire de Rostrenen, and D. 
Pelletier, were able to understand the ‘‘ prophecies of Guinclan,” 
afd the ancient ‘ Life of St. Guenolé;” but, we certainly cannot 
avoid being astonished, that notwithstanding the cruelties of the 
Saxons, and the efforts of the Normans, all conspiring to crush 
the British nation, to abolish its language, and even to erase 
its name from the page of history, it should still exist long after 
they have all disappeared; but the reason is palpable, the works 
of God have a different duration from those of men; in vain do 
they unite to destroy, when he wills to preserve. A holy and aged 
man of the Ancient Britons, addressing Henry II., 


* Gens Britonum, quorum sol divitie primitus fuére Libertas fisci publici 
et lactis copii, qui omni prorsus urbanitate sunt vacui; sunt que illis mores 
inculti ac levis ira et stulta garrulitas, A more faithful version says, 
*Illorum mores inculti, sed faciles coli, ac levis ira, sed citd placabiles, 
multa sed fatua garrulitas.” D. Bouquet, t. 10, p. 15. 


t Le Brigant, Detachemens de la L. prim. p. 44. 
~ Cambr. desc. 


§$ Davies. Gramm. Pref. 
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“Thus to the king this holy sage did say, 

“ You can our fields, our tow’rs in ashes lay ; 
As you would do, the stranger did of yore, 

Yet still exists our country as before ; 

Tho’ you oppress and bind in slav’ry’s chain, 
We'll rise in strength at freedom’s voice again, 
And long will flourish, spite of hostile pow’r, 

If God ordains not this our fated hour; 

And when, at last, the judgment blast shall sound, 
Nor other race, nor tongue,* will then be found 
In this small corner of the world ; yes, then, 
Wales will our country be, and Welsh our men.” 


In 1125, Abailard was appointed Abbot of St. Gildas, of Rhuyz, 
in the diocese of Vannes, of which he himself has left a de- 
scription. ‘‘I inhabit a barbarous country, of which the language 
is unknown to me, and which I execrate¢; I have no society 
but that of ferocious people; my walks are taken on the inaccessible 
shore of a tempestuous sea, and my monks observe no other rule 
than that of not having any. I wish, Philinta, that you could see 
my house; you would never imagine it to be an abbey; the only 
ornaments on its gates are the feet of deer, bears, wild boars, and 
the hideous spoils of the owl. Every day I encounter new perils; 
every moment I fancy that I behold a naked sword suspended 
over my head,” 


Abailard wished to introduce a reform into the monastery; but 
his past conduct, the knowledge of his amours, the profane 
thoughts which he had brought with him into the cloister, and 
which, in his letters, he still expressed with an eloquence far from 
religious, did not permit him to obtain the glory of being ranked 
amongst reformers. 


In 1169, Duke Conan vanquished Guyomare’h, viscount of 
Leon, in the plains of Commanna, whence the field of his defeat 
received the Breton name of Mez-oué, ‘‘It was a shame;”’ and, in 
1171, the same Guyomarc’h assassinated his brother Hamo, 
bighop of Leon, in another place, which was since called Feiz-gar, 
‘* Fierce faith,’’} 


In 1198, the celebrated Hellouin, a monk of St. Denis, preached 
the crusade in Bas Breton, in the castles, and on the coasts of 
Armorica,§ when whole families, and entire villages, set out for 
the Holy Land. They marched without providing for the mor- 
row, and could not believe that He who feeds the little birds, 
would suffer pilgrims wearing his cross to perish with hunger, 


* The Welsh. 
+ Terra barbara et terre lingua mitii ignota et turpis. 
t Lebaud, p. 191 and 192, Guill. Armor. V. Script. Fr. p. 71. 
§ Chron. of S. 


Denis, of D. Felibren, D. Mor. Le “ p- 204. 
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while their ignorance added to their illusion, and gave to every 
thing they beheld an air of enchantment; every moment they ima- 
gined they were arrived at the end of their pilgrimage; whenever 
they saw a town, or a castle, the children of the villagers asked, if 
that was Jerusalem. Many were the noblemen who, having 
passed their lives. within their antiquated turrets, knew little 
more than their vassals; they took with them their fishing and 
hunting equipages; they were preceded hy packs of hounds, their 
hawks on their wrists;* they hoped, in this manner, to reach 
Jerusalem, eating and drinking, and displaying to astonished Asia 
the rude luxury of their native castles.t 


The troop of Hellouin arrived in Palestine without encountering 
any serious obstacle; but being divided into different bands, and 
without a chief, the enterprise failed. 


Towards the middle of this century, Geoffry of Monmouth 
translated from Bas Breton, into Latin verse, the Prophecies of 
Merlin, the Life of that kard, Brut y Brenhinoedd, and the Acts 
of Arthur. In 1155, Robert Wace, a native of Jersey, gave to the 
world his translation of the Brut in the Roman tongue and in 
verse, when Henry II., king of England, charmed with the book, 
and particularly with the noble deeds of King Arthur, and, wishing 
to become acquainted with every thing relating to that prince and 
his round table, caused to be translated into the Roman tongue all 
the works which had been written in Breton and Latin on that sub- 
ject: they commenced with TJristan, a romance worthy of the most 
glorious ages of literature, and which some persons consider as 
the most ancient of the romances of the round table, it is incon- 
testably the best of them, and was undertaken by Luces de Gast; 
to Gautier Map was assigned the romance of Lancelot; and the 
ingenious Helys de Borron conjointly with his brother, Robert ; and 
Rusticien de Puise translated the San Graal, the Brut, the ro- 
mances of Meliadus, and the prophecies of Merlin, 


_ These works inet with a prompt and deserved success, and were 
in the same century reproduced in France, by authors who imita- 
ted them in verse, and first of whom was Chrestien de Troyes, who 
died in 1191; the writers whose works he made use of, all agree 
to have been translated from the Breton or from the Latin, “The 
reason,’’ says he, ‘of my being so partial to the Bretons is that, 
they, by their songs, have preserved the memory of those men who 
distinguished themselves by their famous deeds.” 


| Lo be continued, | 


* It was then the fashion to carry birds. Geofiry I., duke of Brittany, 
was killed by a stone thrown at him by a woman whose hen had been 
destroyed by a hawk which that prince carried on his hand. 

**shaud, Hist. des Croisades. 
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Conquéte d’Angleterre par les Normannais: par M. Thierry. 
{ris from the ocean that forms their western boundary that our 
Snowdontan mountains appear in all their abrupt magniticence ; 
and it is in foreign lands, situated beyond the influence ef local 
prejudices and hereditary resentments, that the virtues and the 
genius of our ancestors have been first fairly appreciated. It may 
more truly be said of obsolete national enmities than of religious 
prepossessions, that 

By experience sad, we find 
They mostly leave a sore behind. 
Hence Dr. Johnson’s unworthy antipathy against the Scotch 
people, and Voltaire’s contempt for the ‘* English” Shakspeare ; 
though the one believed in Gaelic second sight, and. the other 
disbelieved even the moral intuition of his own bosom. To descend 
from that age of wild scepticism, and equally wild superstition, 
(when the human intellect seemed to expand alike into strength 
and distortion,) to a healthier and happier, though perhaps a 
less intellectual, age; even now the spirit of jealousy and depreci- 
ation is not quite extinct, though it 1s fast departing. The na- 
tional literature of Wales owes much, and every Welshman should 
fecl grateful, to Sir Richard Hoare and Mr. Sharon Turner; yet 
even they have fallen short of p.rfect impartiality; even in them the 
Norman spirit sometimes predominates over that of the scholar 
and the philosopher, the undaunted poets of Welsh freedom are 
sometimes denounced by them as rebellious incendiaries, and the 
gallant defence by the Welsh princes of the throne of their 
fathers, stigmatized as a turbulent revolt against a legitimate 
sovereign. 

Allured by the great popularity he enjoys in his own country, 
we at length opened the volumes of M. ‘Thierry, and it was some 
time before our surprise yielded to our delight, when the Welsh 
burst upon us, ia his Listorical group, in the guise of a great, a 
good, and au intellectual people. There is a beautiful scene in a 
Danish tragedy, in which Coreggio is introduced, musing sadly 
over cne of his masterpieces, which an ignorant virtuoso had just 
been censuring; at the saine time, his great contemporary, Michael 
Angelo, is standing unseen behind him, gazing upon the picture 
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with intense admiration. What the praises of Michael Angelo 
were to Coreggio, let the eloquence of M. Thierry be to the 
patriotic Cambrian; let it teach him, in defiance of calumny and 
ignorance, to contemplate with fearless exultation the unsullied 
glories of his nation; remembering the sentiment of the triad, that 


one of the three strongest witnesses to truth is the stranger. 


We regret that our limits will not at present allow of our enter- 
ing into an enlarged view of the philosophical manner in which 
M, Thierry has depicted the various habits of the successive colo- 
nists of our island ; we must confine ourselves to a comparatively 
partial analysis. 

M. Thierry thus depicts the sources of that energy which so long 
repulsed the Norman aggressions from the feet of our mountains: 


“Somewhat of the tenacity of memory which characterised the Irish race, 
was also to be found in the Celtic race that inhabited Wales. Weak as they 
were in the twelfth century, they still hoped for their enfranchisement from 
all foreign dominions, and even for the return of the period when they pos- 
sessed the whole island of Britain. Their imperturbable confidence in this 
hope even made such an impression upon those who observed it, that in 
England, and also in France, the Welsh were considered as having the gift 
of prophecy.* The verses in which ancient Cambrian poets had expressed, 
with overflowing souls, their patriotic wishes and aspirations, were regarded 
as mysterious predictions. Hence the fantastic celebrity attached to Myrdhin, 
(amongst the nations of Europe,) a bard of the seventh century, five hundred 
years after his death, under the name of the enchanter Merlin. Hence also 
the extraordinary renown of King Arthur, the hero of a little people, whose 
very existence was almost unknown on the continent.” Vol. iii, p. 174. 


Indeed, to such a degree was the awe entertained of our tradi- 
tionary prophecies diffused on the continent, that a French poet 
deemed he could best flatter his sovereivn, and arouse his martial 
expectations, by pressing a prediction of a Welsh bard into the 
service of French interests. Taliesin had foretold that, when 
Arthur should return from the land of Spirits, the Saxons should 
be driven out of the whole island, from his presence. 'The French- 
man persuaded his royal Mecenas, that this meant that the inde- 
pendent provinces of the Gauls, immediately to the North of the 
Pyrenees, were doomed to submit to his sway.t 


* But the table of Arthur's death,” proceeds M. Thierry, “was not the 
only support of the patriotic inf xibility of the Cambrians; this fable was 
the effect, not the cause, of an indestructible moral disposition. They still 
retained impetuosity natural to the men of British race on either side of the 
ocean, and the resolution never to resign themselves peaceably to a foreign 
domimon. This unshaken resolution gave them so thorough a confidence in 
themselves, that it seemed to border on madness. (Une day when Henrv the 
Second was going through Wales with the flower of his knights, casting an 
eye of contempt on the wretched equipments of the natives whom curiosity 





° Johan Sarisb, ap Script. Rev. Fr. tom. xv. p. 490. 
+ Third vol., p. 254. 
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had brought together, a man approached him, and said, ‘ Thou beholdest 
this poor people; all thy power will never suifice to destroy it; none but 
God in his wrath can accomplish it.’”’ 

Such was the character of a people, who are represented to have 
derived all their intellect, courage, and civilization from a Gothic 


intermixture. 

It is not possible for us to pursue M. Thierry through the disas- 
trous interval that elapsed between the settlement of the Saxons 
in the isle of Thanet, and their final triumph over the inhabitants 
of the more level parts of the island. A large body of Britons 
emigrated during these troubles across the channel into Brittany, 
where they united with a kindred nation. In afterages, the 
Bretons were remarkable for their successful opposition to the 
arms of the Franks, long after the latter had subdued the rest of 
France from the Seine to the Pyrenees. The spirit of inquiry 
into our earlier antiquities that has lately prevailed in the Princi- 
pality, has rendered the natives of Armorica objects of peculiar 
interest. It is said that some Breton prisoners, who were placed 
in Wales during the last war, were able to hold a conversation 
with the peasantry. After a long and desperate struggle, the 
Saxons at length succeeded in subduing the whole southern coast, 
except Cornwall, which was made tributary. The men of Wales, 
however, firmly refused to pay the tribute demanded by the 
Saxons. ‘ Never,” say their old poets, ‘will the Cymry pay the 
tribute; they will combat unto death for the possession of the 
lands washed by the Severn and the Wye.” 

But no where was the valour of the ancient Britons more con- 
spicuous than in the defence of the little kingdom of Strath 
Clwyd, or Dumbarton, where the champaign nature of the country 
left them no protection but their own valour. Successively deso- 
lated by the ravages of the Saxons, the Picts, and the Norsemen, 
the territory of Strath Clwyd remained for centuries unawed into 


submission, 

The writings of those who have hitherto attempted to convey a 
knowledge of Cambro-British literature in an English dress, has 
often been censured as dry and uninviting, and distinguished by a 
somewhat narrow and uncharitable spirit. In some instances this 
may have been the case; but how is it possible to persevere in so 
sweeping an accusation, when it is observed, that, from these 
materials, M. Thierry has composed the eloquent work before 
us. It ought to be a strong inducement to us to persevere in a 
task that ultimately must redound so much to the honour of our 
country. But there is one part of it, and a far more important one 
than could be performed on our pages, which we think might 
very properly be undertaken by the Cymrodorion Society in 


London, we mean a publication of all the ancient Welsh poets, 
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with a translation and historical illustration. There never was a 
time when Wales possessed men more competent to the under- 
taking ; and we are enabled to state from the best authority, that 
three of the most eminent have offered their utmost assistance 
to carry such a plan into execution. The expense to the 
Society itself will be comparatively trivial, as many literary socie- 
ties in the country would immediately devote the funds they 
possess in furtherance of such an object; and many members of 
the Cymrodorion Society itself have determined to subscribe, to 
guarantee the Society from all expense above a certain amount: 
an extensive sale may also be expected amongst literary men in 
general, 

If the songs of our Taliesin have had an influence on the fate of 
nations beyond the ocean, and the deeds of our forefathers can 
even now command the admiration of the great and enlightened 
people to whom M. Thierry belongs, what ought not we to do io 
preserve from oblivion every relic of such a lineage? We have no 
longer any contest for freedom: freedom we possess; freedom that 
we won at Bosworth, when we rescued England from a tyrant, and 
gave to her a king of our own race, a king* whom England's 
wisest son has eulogised as the greatest sovereign of England, 
a king from whose policy may be traced the elements of those 
enlightened institutions that have made England the freest of 
nations, and the bulwark of the world’s freedom. 





Parry's Welsh Melodies. 


Mr. Parry has published a third volume of Welsh Melodies, 
with English words written by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, who 
first beheld the light 

“near Breiddin’s lofty peak.” 


The work consists of the following songs, occupying sixty-four 
pages, which with the addition of two elegant plates, form a hand- 
some volume. 


TITLES. AIRS, 
The Mountain Minstrel . . . . The Dairy House. 
The Confession . . . . . . .° Winifreda. 
The Warrior's Farewell , . The Corporation. 
The False Knight . . . . . . The Lamb’s-Fold Vale. 
The Fisteddvod (song and chorus) . The Inspired Bard. 
To the Groves and the Valleys The Men of Dovey. 
The Enight and the Peasant (duet) . White Locks. 


The first Starof Evening . . - Philip’s Adieu. 

The Revel . . . . . . . . . Cream of Yellow Ale. 
The Bard's Lament . . + .  Prydain’s Lament. 
Love's Minstrel Lute . . . . . Gogerddan. 

‘The Trumpet Sounds (duet) . . . The W oolpack. 


* Lord Bacon's Life of Henry VII. 
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It were superfluous to enter info a review of the music, for most 
of it is familiar to our readers; but we confidently state, that the 
selection is one calculated to raise the reputation of Cambria as a 
musical country. ‘* Philip's Adieu,” “ Gogerddan,” ‘Cream of 
Yellow Ale,” and “The Inspired Bard,” are beautiful melodies, 
Mr. Parry, in his Preface, says, ‘1 only ask the fostering aid of 
those who feel a pleasure in rescuing from oblivion the wild, yet 
pathetic, mountain strains which have been handed down from 
generation to generation, and which, it is hoped, will not prove 
the less interesting for having stood the test of ages, and for hav- 
ing roused the courage, soothed the minds, and cheered the 
hearts of our forefathers.” 


This appeal, we trust, will not be made in vain. When a man 
devotes a great portion of his life to the laudable purpose of 
enhancing the dignity and honour of the land that gave him birth, 
he has a claim on his cydwladwyr for encouragement. The 
stanzas are exceedingly creditable to Mrs. Wilsoun’s talents ; some 
of the songs certainly are to be classed high in the scale of poetic 
excellence, but we have only room to insert the following extract, 
which was finely given by Braham at the Cambrian concert last 
May; it is entitled “Tue E1steppv op,” and adapted to the 
fine majestic air of ‘ the inspired bard.” 


“ Strike the harp: awake the lay! 
Let Cambria’s voice be heard this day 
In music’s witching strain ! 
Wide let her ancient “ soul of song,” , 
The echo of its notes prolong, 
O’er valley, hill, and plain! 
Minstrels! awake your harps aloud! 
Bid Cambria’s nobles hither crowd, 
ler daughters fair, her chieftains proud, 
Nor shall the call be vain! 


Let gen’rous wine around be pour'd! 
To many a chief in mem’ry stored, 
Of Cambria’s ancient day ! 
Sons of the mountain and the flood! 
Who shed for her their dearest blood, 
Nor own’d a conqueror’s sway! 
Be they extolled in music’s strain! 
Remembered, when the cup we drain, 
And let their deeds revive again 
In ev’ry minstrel’s lay! 


’Tis now the feast of soul and song! 
As roll the festive hours along, 

Here wealth and pow’r combine 
With beauty’s smiles, (a rich reward,) 
To cheer the rugged mountain bard, 

And honour Cambria’s line ! 
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Then, minstrels! wake your harps aloud! 

Behold her nobles hither crowd, 

Her daughters fair, her chie/tains proud, 
Like gems around they shine!” 





“Stay in pity, Stranger, pray.” and ‘ Life’s dearest Lay,” 
ballads composed by Miss E. A. Williams, pupil of the late Mr. 
W. Bartleman. 


This young lady is the daughter of a Denbighshire gentleman, 
and has exercised her vocal talents at the concerts given by the 
Royal Cambrian Institution in London, as well as at the Brecon 
Kisteddvod in 1822. The melodies of these ballads are very 
pretty, particularly “ Life's dearest Lay,” which is better arranged 
than the other. Miss Williams, in the specimens before us, 
has given a good sample of her abilities as a writer of flowing 


melody. 


““When I think of the Days that are past,” a rondeau, com- 
posed and dedicated to Mr. H, Phillips, by John Parry, jun. 
being his first publication. 


Here again we have a scion of a Welsh branch, not unknown to 
most of our readers, and one who bids fair to become a respectable 
member of the musical profession. The song before us reflects 
credit on the composer, and gives promise of greater things when 
fancy becomes matured by judgment. 





“ Tri chant o’Bunnau” (Three Hundred Pounds), a popular 
Welsh air, with variations for the piano-forte by C. Neate. 


This beautiful national melody has been extremely well treated 
by Mr. Neate; and we can, with confidence, recommend it as 
a very superior publication, highly deserving the attention of 
every performer, of any pretensions, on the piano-forte. 





“Pen Rhaw,” and “Sweet Richard,” with variations, as per- 
formed by Richard Roberts and William Prichard, on the Welsh 
harps, newly arranged by John Parry, 


These exquisite airs are so familiar to our readers, for they 
have been performed at most of our Cambrian concerts in town 
and country, that we need only announce their publication, and 
merely observe that they are adapted for the piano-forte as well 
as the harp, to render them more generally useful. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


We have the pleasure of, announcing, that a “ Letter on the Welsh Judi- 
cature” has just been published at Chester, by R. G. Temp te, esq. a bar- 
rister on the North Wales circuit. Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock are the 
London agents; and in the Principality, all the agents for the Cambrian 
Quarterly. His sentiments are, we believe, in favor of a_ separate 
judicature. 

Shortly will be published, “<A Narrative of the Proceedings of the 
Gwyneddigion for the last Sixty Years, from the time the Institution was 
formed by the patriotic Myvyr to the present Day.” We understand this 
work will contain much interesting information. 


Just published, in demy 8vo., with sixteen copper-plates, “ Astronomy, or 
the Solar System explained on Mechanical Principles, and the Laws which 
govern the Distances, the Orbital and Diurnal Motions, and the Inclinations 
of the Planets clearly demonstrated, with the Law of Light, and a new Theory 
of Tides, Comets, §c.” By Ricuarp Banks. ; 

A Prospectus has been distributed, announcing that speedily will be pub- 
lished, in one volume, 12mo. “ The Bard, or Welsh Hermit.” Dedicated by 
permission to the venerable Archdeacon Beynon. By W. E. Jones 
(Cawrdaf.) The work will be printed in the Ancient British language. 

Shortly will be published, by subscription, in two volumes, 8vo, a com- 
plete “ History of Wales ;” dedicated to his most gracious Masesty, Kine 
Georce the Fourth. The first volume, we understand, will contain a trans- 
lation of the British [History of Caradoc of Llancarvan, by Dr. Powett, and 
augmented by Writiam Wywne, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford; to 
which is to be added, “4 Description of Wales,” by Sir Joun Pryce, knt., 
enlarged by Ricuarp Liwyp. The second volume will contain, Topogra- 
phical Notices of North and South Wales, comprising the most remarkable 
Towns, Villages, Castles, Fortifications, Ruins, Waterfalls, &c. within the 
Principality: a Sketch of the Bards, and of the Customs of the ancient and 
modern Welsh; and an Account of the Life and Exploits of Owain Glyndwr, 
accompanied by a Genealogical Statement of his Family. The Union of 
England with Wales, the {ntroduction of Christianity into Britain, and other 
interesting Notices, will be embodied in this History; as also Biographical 
Notices of several eminent natives of the Principality, anong whom are 
Lord tterbert of Chirbury, Rev. George tlerbert, Kev. Thomas Jones, of 
Kerry, Sir John Pryce, of Newtown Hall, Arthur Blayney, of Gregynog, 
esq., Charles Lloyd, of Dolobran, esq., &e. 

A handsome lithographic “ Portrait” of the late celebrated bard, Thomas 
Edwards, (Nant,) the Cambrian Shakspeare, will shortly be published. 


We understand that modest and unpretending little Juvenile Annual, 
entitled “ Affection's Offering,” which made its first appearance last year, at 
the low price of Four Shillings, will be published in a few days, at the same 
price, with increased attractions. Among its writers are included some of the 
most eminent contributors to its more costly competitors, namely, the Rev. 
Dr. Styles, Rev. Dr. Cox, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Rev. J. W. Morris, author of 
“the Memoirs of Andrew Fuller;” Charlotte Elizabeth; the late Rev. John 
Lawson, missionary at Calcutta, author of “The Maniac,” “ Oriental 
Warping,” “Woman in India,” “Lost Spirits,” and “ Elegy to Henry 
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Martyn;” Rev. G, Croly, a.M., Mr. Luscomb, Mr. Frederick Muller, Mr. 
Charies Swain, Mr. W. Holloway, &c. It also contains the “ Juvenile Prise 
Essays,” an exclusively peculiar feature in this little Annual. The whole 
embellished with a series of elegant wood-engravings, designed by Jarvis, 
and engaved by M. U. Sears: published by S. Lawson, London. 
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Cambro- British Picture Gallery. 


We are enabled to state that a new institution, under the title of the Cambro- 
British Picture Gallery, will in a few months be open for the inspection of 
the public, in London. It has long been regretted that Welshmen of emi- 
nence often sink into the grave without any memorial remaining, to inform 
strangers and posterity of the form of their features: and any steps likely to 
remedy this defect, as far as circumstances will allow, will be valued by all 
who are interested, in the affairs of Wales. A committee of gentlemen 
attached to the Royal Cambrian Institution will undertake the management 
of the plan, and fix upon the individuals whose portraits shall be deemed of 
sufficient public interest to occupy a place in the gallery. Excellent likenesses 
of several literary men connected with Wales have already been painted, by 
the individual with whom the suggestion originated. The gentleman alluded 
to is Mr. IL. Hughes, artist, of Greek street, Soho, a native of Wales, who has, 
with a liberality which does him honour, proposed to paint, in his best style, 
the portraits of persons introduced to his notice by the committee. ‘The 
purties honouring Mr. Hughes with sittings to incur no expense. The pic- 
tures are to remain for a specific time in the gallery, and afterwards, if re- 
quired, may be purchased ata fair valuation. 
We shall have occasion to recur to this interesting subject. 


Improvements in Denbigh. 


We are gratified to find that, during the approaching session of parliament, 
itis intended to apply for an Act for the purpose of regulating and improving 
the streets and suburbs of that beautifully-situated and picturesque town. 
Notices to that effect have already been given, according to the regulations of 
the standing orders of the house of Commons. - 

In point of situation, no town in England has greater advantages, standing 
as it does in the much admired vale of Clwyd, and upon a stratum of rock in 
the shape of a cone. Notwithstanding this peculiar feature, Denbigh has 
certainly never yet experienced, to the utmost, those benefits usually ema- 
nating trom a well-regulated act of parliament. We congratulate our many 
Denbigh friends upon these projected improvements. 
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Breconshire Minstrelsy Society. 


We are informed that the annual meeting of the Breconshire Minstrelsy 
Society is appointed for the beginning of the present month. This society 
has been formed for the purpose of instructing blind boys upon the triple or 
Welsh harp; and of thus combining, with the cultivation of that national 
instrument, the benevolent object of affording a means of subsistence for 


those who are, by one of the heaviest of all afflictions, rendered incapable of 


supporting themselves by any of the ordinary occupations of life; and also 
for the purpose of providing the“pupils, as soon as they shall have made the 
necessary proficiency, with situations, in which they may have it in their power 
to maintain themselves by their performance upon the harp, without subject- 
ing that noble instrument to the degradation which it has but too often 
endured. For this purpose, an eminent professor has been engaged as 
teacher, and harps and strings provided by the society. 

Several blind boys have already derived advantage from this institution ; 
some of whom it may be hoped will hereafter do honour to the minstrelsy of 
their native country, as well as to the society under whose patronage they have 
been instructed. One of the pupils has, by the kindness of some patriotic 
friends to the institution, been stationed at Raglan castle, in Monmouthshire, 
where, from the great resort of visitors to those magnificent ruins during the 
summer, he has been enabled to support himself with comfort and respecta- 
bility, and at the same time to add greatly to the effect of those remains of 
baronial splendor, by the introduction of an instrument, 1n itself the only one 
compatible with existing local associations, and whose tones are calculated to 
awaken feelings and recollections so much in harmony with the character of 
the scene. 

We most cordially congratulate our South Wallian friends upon this highly 

laudable and patriotic spirit; for, among all the venerable remains of national 
character which our Cambrian countrymen have preserved, we know of none 
more interesting than this taste for the cultivation of the harp. Being, there- 
fore, possessed of the exclusive right to this instrument, as peculiar and 
national, we venture to express our opinion, that the Welsh gentry would 
now evince a degree of apathy very unworthy of their country, did they not 
give it that encouragement which its long established merits claim at their 
hands. 
_ We cannot prevail upon ourselves to conclude this article without advert- 
ing to a passage in the speech of the Rev. T. Price, of Crickhowel, when, at 
the last Eisteddvod at Denbigh, he was requested to announce the contest for 
the gold harp : —" 

“T have heard the guitar of the south, and have admired its light and airy 
tones, so congenial with its native blue and ethereal skies. I have heard the 
harsher, but not less characteristic, strains of the north, ‘The pibroch of 
Donald Dhu, at the gathering-place of Inverlochy,’ ‘ The war song of Lochiel, 
with his Gaelic address to the wolf and the raven, Come to me and I will 
give thee flesh.’ : 

“ I have’also listened to the melodies of Erin among her own emerald hills; 
those strains so much in accordance with the genius of the people among 
whom they originated, whose gayest moods are not unfrequently tinged with 
a cast of pensiveness, and of whom it has been observed, that even in the 
liveliest movements of their national airs there occasionally occurs ‘ some 
minor third, or some flat seventh,’ which casts its shade as it passes, and makes 


even mirth interesting. ; , 
“T have also heard the not less joyous strains of ‘ Merry England.’ But it 
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is with pride I can venture to assert, that not in Furope, I may safely add 
not in the world, is there found among the peasantry of any nation, so sweet 
and so perfect an instrument as the Welsh harp. 

“ In towns and cities, it is true, we meet with bands, and orchestras, and 
all that is eminent in skill and science, but it is among the peasantry of a 
country that national character must be sought; and we may challenge the 
world to produce another country in w hich there is found, in the hands of 
the real peasant and village minstrel, so superior an instrument as that of 
which we are this day met to promote the cultivation.” 


M. Fetis’ Opinion of the Eisteddvod in London. 


In a recent number of the Harmonicon, are translations of a series of 
letters, written by M. Fetis, the erudite editor of the Revue Musicate, 
published in Paris, in which he expresses himself highly delighted with the 
proceedings at the late Eisteddvod in London; he speaks very favorably of 
our national melodies, harpers, and pennillion singing; and concludes by 
stating, that the meeting altogether was the most interesting and remarkable of 
all those he had the honour of witnessing in England. 


St. David's Church, Liverpool. 


The portion of our Miscellany devoted to the service of Provincial Intelli- 
gence cannot be more consistently and usefully appropriated than in render- 
ing publicity to every matter connected with the religious establishments of 
our country; and, in adverting to the declining finances of the very admirable 
institution of St. David’s church, in Liverpool, we are sure our sincere regret 
is only the responsive sentiment of every supporter of moral improvement. 

By the perusal of a Circular Appeal, with which a correspondent has favored 
us, it appears that there are upwards of 25,000 natives of Wales, or descend- 
ants from Welsh parents, resident in the great commercial town of Liverpool. 
Of those, the greater number are so entirely ignorant of the English language, 
(or so imperfectly acquainted with it,) that they cannot benefit from the 
ministrations of the English clergy. Having had no appropriated place of 
“seg worship, within the pale of the established church, where they could 

wear divine service in their native language, they were compelled (many 
of them reluctantly) to seek religious instruction elsewhere. A number 
had also detached themselves from public worship of every kind; and, it 
is to be feared, were little better than heathens. 

Their condition having excited the commiseration of many benevolent 
persons, it was resolved by every possible effort to render spiritual instruc- 
tion to this suffering mass of their fellow-creatures, drawn thither from almost 
every parish and hamlet in Wales. <A church was accordingly erected by 
Act of Parliament, capable of accommodating 1,200 worshippers, (including 
300 = aoa Pap : minister appointed to perform Divine Service, 
every Sunday morning and evening, in the Welsh language: ; re 
over the spiritual interests of this hitherto Retry sng Apa erence 

It appears that the trustees of the church of St. David owe much to the 
generosity of many English and Welsh friends, for the assistance already 
obtained, of which they are sensible, and for which they are grateful. The 

funds at the disposal of the Building Committee are unfortunately now 


exhausted; and 1,000/. will yet be requisite to liquidate the outstanding 
claims. S 
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The attached balance-sheet exhibits a debtor and creditor account, of 
which the following is a copy: 


Dr. The TRUSTEES of the WELSH CHURCH of ST. DAVID, Cr. 
in Liverpool, in Account with the Treasurer. 





£. 8. @.|| 1828. | £. 8. d. 
| March 1. By amount of disburse- 
| ments paid (exclusive 
of the value of the 
land which was given 
| by the Corporation) 
| for the erection of the 351 
| church, which isnow 7°!4 8 10 
' completed, and in 
| Which Divine Service 
| has been performed 
/ Sace the Jd0th July 
2 er ae 


£3514 8 10 ; £3514 8 10 
—— eT 
| By balance brought down, 
_ due from the trustees 
| to Messrs. A. Heywood, 
Sons, and Co. bank. 
| ers .. . 62015 8 
‘By balance due 
the treasurer, 23 1 
— 622:18 9 
‘By amount due to Mr. P 
| Tomkinson, the con. Co 0 
tractor, and others, § ayet, 
about : . +4 
——— 


| Making a deficiency of £99418 9 
(Errors excepted.) CYRUS MORRALL, Treasurer. 


1828. | 
March ].'To total amount of sub- ’ 
scriptions received, © 289] ld } 
and interest thereon, {| 


To balance carvied down, 62218 9 


ee 








0 


Thus it appears, by this statement, that, liberally as the nobility and gentry 
of Wales, as well as other kind patrons, have subscribed, there is yet a very 
considerable overplus in the amount of expenditure, as compared with the 
debtor account. ‘Ihe great exertions "made by the Rev. Mr. Davies and 
the friends of the Institution must, we think, operate beneficially ; there 
are no less than four services performed in St. David’s every Sabbath, 
two in Welsh, and two in Fnglish; those in the latter language, at the 
periods of the day usual for morning and evening devotion in English 
churches. 


Welsh Judicature. 


Ata county meeting, held at the Shire Hall, Carmarthen, on the 23d of 
October last, to take into consideration the proposed changes in the Welsh 
Judicature, it was agreed to by a large majority, only seventeen appearing 
against it, to send petitions to Parliament, praying that the judicature should 
not be abolished. The following is a copy of the petition addressed to the 
house of Lords : 

“To the right honourable the Tords spiritual and temporal in Parliament 
assembled, the humble Petition of the Freeholders of the county of Carmarthen, at 
a county meeting assembled, 

“ Sheweth,—That your petitioners have heard with surprise and alarm, the report 
of *His Majesty’s commissioners, appointed to inquire into the practice and pro- 
ceedings of the superior courts of common law,’ relative to the jurisdiction so long 
established within the Principality of Wales, and the changes in the same recom- 
mended by the said commissioners. 
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‘‘ That your petitioners, fully sensible of many advantages arising from the pecu- 
liar jurisdiction of Wales, and the few inconveniences resulting therefrom, humbly 
pray that the same may not be abolished ; as such abolition cannot be carried into 
effect without great inconveniences, arising from the consolidation and partition of 
counties ; such abolition will only create a great increase of expence in law pro- 
ceedings, a delay of justice, and at all events the substitution of an untried system 
in the Principality in lieu of one well known, beneficial, and adapted to the wants 
and wishes of the people at large. : ' 

That such change is not called for by the people in general, and particularly 
by such classes as are more immediately interested in a cheap and expeditious ad- 
ministration of justice: namely, the traders, shopkeepers, farmers, drovers, and 
craziers. 
~ “Your Petitioners conclude with reminding your lordships that in no part of 
his Majesty’s dominions has there been, or is there at saggen more peace, tran- 
quillity, and prosperity, existing than in the Principality, which has gradually 
attained to increased, and still looks to increasing, happiness under the present sys- 
tem of jurisdiction; and which system, if modified and improved, instead of being 
abolished, may probably arrive at as much perfection as is attainable by most 
human institutions, 

“‘ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

Radnorshire —The proposed changes in the Welsh jurisdiction were taken 
into consideration on the 24th of October, 1829, at the County Hall of 
Presteign, by a numerous meeting of magistrates and freeholders of the 
county of Radnor, who resolved on presenting the following memorial to the 
Secretary of State for the home department: 


“The undersigned magistrates and freeholders of the county of Radnor, having 
had under consideration that part of the report of the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the courts of common law, in which it is recommended that the county 
of Radnor should hereafter be placed within the jurisdiction of the judges ap- 
pointed to hold assizes at Hereford, are desirous of expressing their deliberate 
opinion, that any change in the administration of justice which would deprive the 
county of Radnor of an assize held hali-yearly, as heretofore, at the town of Pres- 
teign, would be highly injurious to the welfare of that county. And your memo- 
rialists would prefer the continuance of the great sessions in their present form, to 
the adoption of any change which would take from them, what they have so long 
enjoyed, an assize regularly held within the county. 

* That the Welsh jurisdiction, as it has been administered since the Act of Henry 
VIII., possesses some advantages which your memorialists are desirous of preser- 
ving. Among these is the action called Concessit solvere, and the facility of obtain- 
ing immediate judgment and execution against the effects of a defendant. And 
your memorialists earnestly desire that, if any improved system of administering 
justice should be thought worthy of adoption, generally, throughout Great Britain, 
that nothing should be done to deprive them of these forms of proceeding.” 


Haverfordwest.— At a meeting of the mayor, burgesses, and inhabitants of 
Haverfordwest, on the 3d of (October, to take this important subject into con- 
sideration, it was unanimously resolved to petition both houses of Parliament— 


“Against the proposed removal of the great sessions for Pembrokeshire from 
Haverfordwest to Carmarthen, as tending to subvert the ends of justice, by having 
their causes tricd before a jury, by whom the language of the witnesses would be 
but imperfectly understood, putting them to a ruinous expence, or submit to the 
5 eg of their more wealthy neighbours, causing a great neglect of their affairs 
at home during their absence, and subjecting them to frivolous and vexatious actions 


ia the courts of Westminster, from which they are at present protected by Act of 
Parliament.” ; 


Cardiganshire.—At a meeting of the freeholders and inhabitants of the 
county of Cardigan, held, pursuant to public advertisement, at Aberayron, on 
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Wednesday, te 18th of November, to take into consideration the proposed 
removal of the assizes from Cardigan, and the alteration in the Welsh Judi- 
cature, contained in the first Report of the Commissioners of the Superior 
Courts of Common Law, Morris Davies, Esq. sheriff, in the chair, the fol- 
lowing Petition was unanimously agreed to: 

“To the right honourable the Lords spiritual and temporal, in Parliament assem- 
bled, the humble Petition of the Freeholders of the county of Cardigan. 

‘¢ Sheweth,—That your petitioners are of opinion that the system of Judicature 
established in the Principality of Wales inthe reign of King Henry VIIL., although 
in some respects defective, is capable of improvement, without abolition, particularl 
in the appointment of judges, and possesses certain advantages, the loss of which 
would be felt as a certain inconvenience by the inhabitants at large, 

“That we are al-o of opinion that the constitution of the courts of great sessions 
in itself requires no alteration ; the greatest inconvenience in the administration 
of the laws within them arising from the principle on which the judges are originally 
selected, and from there being no retiring pensions, when age and infirmity have 
rendered their mental and physical powers unequal to the discharge of their duties. 
That an improvement in these respects is desirable, and, we submit, easily attain- 
able, without having recourse to the violent remedy of abolition. 

“That we feel satisfied, if the proposed abolition takes place, evils will attach 
to this county far exceeding any possible advantages that may be supposed to arise 
from the presence of English judges. In lieu of a cheap and ex oe mode of 
obtaining justice, a circuitous and expensive one will be substituted, the social 
intercourse of the county destroyed, a serious check will be given to the march of 
improvement and the progressive assimilation to English manners and habits, which 
the periodical visits of the judges in their respective county towns have tended 
greatly to promote. 

‘Your petitioners, therefore, humbly but earnestly pray your lordships not to 
sanction any change in the constitution of courts of great sessions, which, according 
to the proposed plan, will deprive your petitioners of the advantages they now enjoy 
by the transferring of their courts of justice from their own to neighbouring coun- 
ties.” 

The meeting was the largest, both as to numbers and respectability ever 
remembered in the county of Cardigan ; and the utmost cordiality prevailed 
during the interesting discussion which took place on the subject on which 
the freeholders had assembled to consider and decide. 


Interesting Blind Minstrel,—a destitute and helpless Woman. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Of all the evils incident to our common race which are permitted by Pro- 
vidence, that of being blind from infancy, and prevented by accident from 
gaining a livelihood by an acquired profession, appear most calculated to 
excite our pity. 

The subject of this paragraph is Maria Roberts, the eldest daughter of 
a respectable farmer in the neighbourhood of Llanvyllin, in Montgomery- 
shire. She was attacked by the smallpox at the age of two months, which 
we believe was the cause of her loss of sight. Her father died when she was 
very young, and, owing to losses in his profession, without having made any 
provision for his blind daughter’s maintenance. At the age of sixteen, through 
the humanity of a friend, she was taught to play upon the Welsh harp, in 
which she made such proficiency, as to be able to instruct others; and she 
was engaged in different families of respectability, for that purpose, several 
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years. What prevented her from following her profession, was the mis- 
fortune she met with in disabling a finger of her left hand, by a fall in endea- 
vouring to avoid the meeting of a carriage on the public road, which prevented 
her playing with her usual effect. ler mother contributed towards her main- 
tenance for some time ; and her brother paid also for her board, with a verbal 
»romise of rendering pecuniary assistance for a stated number of months 
Seco: and when that term expires, (if not expired already,) she is to expect 
nothing from him. 

In this dilemma, she has but two alternatives, either to procure friends to 
lay her distressing case before those who have the will and the means of 
relieving her, or to apply for maintenance from the parish where her settle- 
ment lies. This is hard indeed to her who had experienced better days ; 
and, considering her delicate frame and sensibility of feeling, her friends 
have advised her to adopt the former alternative ; and the writer of this 
memoir is sanguine in her expectations, that this unfortunate blind minstrel 
will meet with that liberality which has ever been the characteristic of a 
British public. Wer character is, and always was, irreproachable. In 
Nicholson’s Cambrian Traveller's Guide, under the article Oswestry, where 
she then resided, is the following item: “ Maria Roberts, a respectable young 
woman from Montgomeryshire, plays upon a Welsh harp with great taste, 
and occasionally accompanies the instrument with her own peculiarly sweet 
voice.” 

The: late Lady Torrington interested herself much in her behalf, and got 
an application made for an annuity for her from the Bristol Fund, bequeathed 
by J. Merlott, esq. deceased, but without success, as M. Roberts was then 
but forty years of age. She is now in her fifty-third year, and admissible 
upon the list of expectants in every point of view, were some kind-hearted 
Bristolian to apply for her to the mayor and aldermen of that corporation, 
who are the trustees of the charity. And, in the mean time, it is a “ con- 
summation devoutly to be wished” that a subscription should be opened in 
London, as well as in the Principality ; and that the amount, when collected, 
should be applied in such a manner as to create an annuity sufficient to keep 
the subject of this appeal above want. 

The truth of the above statements would be confirmed, if necessary, by 
the Rev. J. Lloyd, rector of Llanervil, Montgomeryshire, or any other 
clergyman in the neighbourhood of that place. 

I will leave the furthering of this case in your hands, gentlemen, and 
remain yours, Ke. 

December 14, 1829. Jura. 


{Our pages must not in future be devoted to articles of this nature, no such 
appropriation of them shall occur; but we are sure our readers will attribute our 
sympathy, in the case of this unfortunate, to the right motive, in this peculiar 
instance of destitution of a member of a profession so inoffensive, so ennobling in 
its tendency, so interwoven with our sablont associations : to those whose bosoms 
are thus impressed, we need not apply; to those who cannot feel emotion at the 
tones of our native wild harp, ‘tis useless\—Any donations sent to us, shall be 
immediately forwarded to the friend of ‘poor Maria,” and an acknowledgment 
of the same given in our next number.—EFprrors.] 


Radnorshire Coun ty Hall. 


A Committee of the magistrates of the county of Radnor, having been 
appointed to inspect and report upon the completion of the building of the 


County Hall and Judges’ Lodgings, lately erected, have stated, in their 
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official Report, that the execution reflects great credit om the contractors, 
Messrs. Haycock, of Shrewsbury, with respect to their ability and skill as 
architects, and as to their integrity as individuals; and the Report has been 
fully confirmed by the magistrates of the county. It is understood that 
upwards of 7,000/. have been expended in erecting the edifice, evincing con- 
siderable public spirit in the inhabitants of so small a county. 





Carmarthenshire County Hall. 


A new building has been recently erected for the accommodation of the 
Grand Jurors, Clerk of the Peace, and other public officers of the county of 
Carmarthen, immediately adjoining the Guildhall, with which it communi- 
cates; and, together with the improvements lately effected in the Hall, 
renders the place much more commodious for the administration of public 
justice, and reflects great credit on the taste and liberality of the county of 
Carmarthen. 


Chain Bridge at Pont Kemeys. 


Three miles of road above the town of Usk is completed : when the new line 
of communication is formed, the distance from Abergavenny to Usk will be 
shortened two miles, and the road will be far less hilly between those towns 
and Bristol. The bridge, according to the statement, is a fine specimen of 
pontifical suspension architecture. 


Length of the suspension chains oe 0 « « S400 
Do. from pier to pier « . «© « © + + + © 6152 do. 
Breadth of driving way . . . + + « + « 22 do. 
Height of the piers above the level of the water, 16 do. 


Weight of iron material . . . . . «. + « 40 tons, 


Ancient Welsh Literature. 


Among the Arundel Manuscripts, a list of which was given in a recent 
Number of the Literary Gazette, exchanged by the Royal Society for duplicate 
books of science, formerly in the British Museum, are several rare copies of 
writings of old Welsh authors, particularly two of Jeffrey of Monmouth, two 
of Giraldus Cambrensis, and a register of the Abbey of Glastonbury. This 
exchange will be highly advantageous to both institutions, for these rare 
documents were perfectly foreign to the objects of the Society who possessed 
them; and, comparatively speaking, accessible to but few persons: the 
reverse of this will be the case when deposited in the national collections ; 
there they will be accessible to all who wish to consult them, whilst tne 
Royal Society, without the outlay of money, will acquire many works of a 
rare and costly kind, which they would be able by no other means to obtain. 





Waste Land. 


The following is a Table of the larger quantities of waste land, and counties 
containing the same, in the United Kingdom, about two thirds of which are 
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said to be convertible into arable, gardens, meadows, and pasture ; and one 
third for planting young trees, and the future procuration of turf, peat, &c., 
for fuel. We extract the average in different counies in Wales, and those 
of Cornwall. Other Welsh counties not included in the list which we 
copy, of course contain large tracts of mountainous uncultivated land. 


Brecknock . ... - + + «+ « 980,000 acres 
Cardigan Be) ak alas | Slates 
Carmarthen . . . . . «+ + + 60,000 
SSE URE SO 
Cornwall oe ee ea ee 
Glamorgan . . . . «- ~ + « + 60,000 
Montgomery . . . - ~~ ~ «+ 100,000 


The Duke of Susse 2’s Visit to Denbighshire. 


The Duke of Sussex lately visited Faton Hall, the mansion of Earl 
Grosvenor, from Kinmel Park, Denbighshire, the seat of Colonel Hughes, 
where his royal highness has been some time in a delicate state of 
health. The freedom of the city of Chester, and a congratulatory address, 
having been voted on Monday, the mayor and corporation proceeded to 
Eaton Hall on Tuesday, and presented the same. The royal duke expressed 
his high satisfaction at the distinction conferred on him, and regretted that 
the state of his health prevented him from receiving the franchise in person 
in their hall, but hoped, at some future and not distant ages he should 
again visit the hospitable roof under which he then resided, when he should 
be proud and happy to enrol his name in the books of their ancient and loyal 
city. The mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and several members of the Common 
Council, in official costume, proceeded to Eaton Hall in a long cavalcade of 
carriages. They were received in the saloon by the noble earl and Lord 
Belgrave, accompanied by Sir W. W. Wynn, all three in their civic robes. 
They then proceeded in procession through the magnificent suite of rooms to 
the drawing-room, at the extremity of which the royal guest was seated, 
surrounded by the Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Wilton, Lady 
Elizabeth Belgrave, Lord and Lady Delamere, &c.&c.— Shrewsbury Chronicle. 


Tredegar Cattle Show. 


Tredegar Cattle Show took place on Thursday, at Courtybella farm, and 
was attended by a very numerous assemblage of competitors. The cups 
given by Sir Charles Morgan were awarded as follow: 


For the best yearling bull, North Devon breed, Philip Ambrose, esq.; two year 
eld heifer, same breed, Rev. Augustus Morgan ; yearling bull, Yorkshire breed, 
Mr. Marmaduke Brewer; two year old heifer, same breed, Miss Charlotte 
Strickland; yearling bull, Hereford breed, Mr. Wm. Bill, Lanarth ; two year old 
heifer, same breed, Mr. John Hewer, near Monmouth ; yearling bull, and two year 
old heifer, Glamorganshire breed, to Messrs. Edward and Christopher Bradley, 
Cowbridge; pen of four fat wethers, under three years old, and fat pig, to Capel 
a Leigh, esq. of Pontypool park. Cups given by other gentlemen: For the 
best galloway, given by Lord Rodney, to C. H. Leigh, esq.; for the best bull and 
cow, of the Glamorganshire breed, of any age, given by the Hon. Booth Grey, to 
Messrs, Edward and Christopher Bradley ; for the second best cow, of the Glamor- 
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anshire breed, above five years old, given by Rowley Lascelles, esq. to Mr. 

Richard Ashfield, Newport; for the best yearling bull, of any breed, cross 
excluded, given by Colonel Milman, to Mr. Marmaduke Brewer; for the second- 
best yearling bull, any breed, cross excluded, given by Colonel Lascelles, to Mr. 
Wm. Bill, for the best two-year-old colt or filley, by a thorough-bred horse, bred 
in the counties of Monmouth, Gloucester, or Glamorgan, given by Charles Morgan, 
esq. tol’. B. Rous, esq.; for the best cart stallion, that has covered in the county 
of Monmouth in the year 1829, given by Joseph Bailey, esq. to Mr. Samuel 
Watkins; for the best four-year-old horse or filley, got by a thorough-bred horse, 
bred by the exhibitor, in the counties of Monmouth, Hereford, Brecon, er Glamor. 
gan, given by the Rev. J. Leyshon, to Charles Gabell, esq. Crickhowell ; for the 
best yearling cart colt or filley, bred by the exhibitor, in the counties of Monmouth, 
Brecon, Gloucester, Glamorgan, or Hereford, given by J. Aspinall, esq. to Mr. W. 
Jones; for the best two-year-old entire cart colt, in the county of Glamorgan, 
given by R. F. Jenner, esq. to Mr. E, David, Radyr; for the best fat ox, of the 
Glamorganshire breed, given by the same gentleman, to Mr. J. Rees, Llanvabon ; 
for the best two-year-old cart colt, given by Thomas Protheroe, esq. to V. Dolphin, 
esq. Eyford, Gloucestershire; for the best two-year old cart filley, given by the 
same gentleman, to Mr. William Edwards; acup, value ten guineas, added to a 
sweepstakes of two guineas each, for the best pair of three-year-old steers, of any 
breed, (cross excluded) bred and fed by the subscriber, given by Sir Charles 
Morgan, bart. and awarded to him; acup, for the best ram lamb, added to a 
sweepstakes of two guineas each, (seven subscribers,) given by Sir Charles Morgan, 
bart. to Mr. J. Monkhouse, Stow, near Hay; a cup, for the best pen of yearling 
ewes, given by Sir Charles Morgan, bart, to R. Jones, esq. Fonmon castle ; a cup, 
value ten guineas, added to a sweepstakes of two guineas each, for the best fat cow 
of any breed, under six years old, given by C. H. Leigh, esq. to Mr. J. D. Collins, 
Duftryn, a Hereford cow ; a cup, value fifteen guineas, given by S. Horaffray, esq. 
added to a sweepstakes of two guineas each, for the best per heifer, any 
breed, to Mr. J. D. Collins, Duffryn, and Sir C. Morgan, bart. second best ; a cup, 
given by E. Bradley, esq added to a sweepstakes of two guineas each, for the best 
three-year-old steer, of the Glamorganshire breed, to be bred and fed by the exhi- 
bitor ; one half of the sweepstakes to be given to the second best, to Mr. Edward 
Bradley, and Mr. Evan David, Radyr, second best; a cup, given by the Rev, A. 
Morgan, to which was added a sweepstakes of two guineas each, for the best two- 
year-old colt or filly, bred by a subscriber, calculated for the field or harness, and 
not thorough bred, to the Rev. A. Morgan; a cup, value ten guineas, by Octavius 
Morgan, esq. for the best yearling steer; added to a sweepstakes of two guineas 
each, to be bred and fed by the exhibitor (cross excluded) ; one half of the sweep- 
stakes to be given to the second best, did not fill, to Sir C. Morgan, bart., Mr. T. 
Tu ley, second best ; a cup, by Hugh Owen, esq. for the best pen of four yearling 
ewes, toC. H. Leigh, esq. Pontypool. For the best geese, Ann Ray, weight 
24 Ibs. ; for the best ducks, Ann Lewis, weight 10 Ibs.; half-a guinea each. One 
guinea to Lewis Llewellin, of St. M-llons, for having the greatest number of hives 
of bees in 1829. Umpire of the cattle, sheep, and pigs, Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
Stoneleigh, near Coventry. Judges for the horses, J. Aspinall and J. Haffenden, 
esqrsx— Shrewsbury Chronicle, 


———e 


Gwyneddigion Society. 


The fifty-ninth anniversary of this institution was held, as usual, at the 
Woolpack Tavern, Cornhill, on Monday, the 14th ultimo, Joshua Williams, 
esq. in the chair, supported by a numerous company of visitors, as well as 
Welsh gentlemen. 

Upon the removal of tlre cloth, ‘* Non Nobis” was given ; in which we particu- 
larly recognised the vocal strength of Mr. Parry, Mr. Colyer, and Mr. Parry, jun. 

The following toasts were given from the chair ; 

NO. V. R 
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“Tne Kixo,” with four times four : Song, “God save the King,” a solo part in 
Welsh, by Mr Parry. > 

“The Duke of Clarence and the rest of the Royal Family.” _ —" 

“The Army and Navy:” Song, Mr. Colyer, * The Soldier tir’d ;” Song, Mr. 
Parry, accompanied by his son, on the Pedal Harp. it ; 

** Sir Watkin and the Cymrodorion,” (great applause ;) Pennillion, W elsh Harp : 
Mr. Prichard, Harper to the Society ; Mr. Parry, Mr. Meredith Jones, Mr. Griffiths, 
The Secretary, Mr. ‘Thomas, Mr. Edwards, and other Amateur vocalists, gratified 
the meeting with specimens of our national mode of sinzing to the harp. a 

‘Lord Kenyon, Sir Charles Morgan, and Prosperity to the Welsh Charity 
School,” (great applause :) Song, Mr. Parry, jun., accompanying himself on the 
Pedal Harp ; it was executed with beautiful pathos, particularly the bass tones ; 
we have before spoken of the rapid improvement of this gentleman as a bass singer. 

“* The Visitors who have honoured us this day with their a ;” Mr. Addison 
returoed thanks: Pennillion singing by the same gentlemen as before. ' 

Louis Hayes Petit, esq. m.r. proposed the health of the president, with three 
times three : “ Every man,” continued Mr. Petit, “ who had the pleasure of know- 
ing him, would bear testimony to his worth, to his unceasing solicitude for every 
thing connected with the welfare of the Principality.” ‘This toast was drank with 
very great applause. ‘The chairman returned thanks, 

‘Toast: “ Louis Hayes Petit, esq., three times three.” Mr. Petit acknowledged 
the kindness of the meeting in so honouring him, and entered into a very pithy 
address, pointing out the excellent objects the Gwyneddigion always had in view, 
and had accomplished. : 

Toast: “Mr, Parry, with three times three ;”’ this announcement was received 
with much applause : Mr. Parry returned thanks in Welsh and English ; he con- 
cluded by observing that, perhaps, he could afford the meeting amusement more 
than by addressing them at greater length : he would give them a genuine specimen 
of Welsh melody; “Ar hyd y nos’ was then exceedingly well executed by him, 
oo the double flagiolette, accompanied by Mr. Parry, jun. on the pedal harp. 

The Success to the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine ;” a gentleman connected 
with our work returned thanks, 

The favorite Pennillion was resumed, 

“ The fair maids of Cambria :” Song, Mr. Parry, jun. “ The Minstrel Boy,” — 

Louis Hayes Petit, esq. took the opportunity of publicly stating, that having 
been for a considerable portion of his life acquainted with the character of the 
Welsh, far from * dull mysticism,” or © smouldering anger,” constituting any part 
of their national propensities, he, as a disinterested Englishman, could testify that 
it was untrue, quite contrary to fact; for the Welsh were a people possessing 
‘rankness, loyalty, and hospitality, in an eminent degree.* 

Mr. Vetit sat down amidst d-afening applaudits, in which every man in the 
room, whether member or visitor, joined in. 

The chairman then announced that William Prichard was going to give the 
beautifully characteristic air of “* Pen Rhaw,” with variations, upon the treple harp, 

By this time the juice of the grape had warmed many a Cambrian bosom. One 
gentleman, notorious for his nationality, got up and told the company, ‘‘ No man 
must breathe while Prichard played ‘ Pen Khaw,’ for there was nothing like it: no, 
not even at Lowyn ; that Braham’s efforts, when compared to the air of Pen Rhaw, 
were imbecile; and Catalania mere ballad-singer.” And though we do not exactly 
agree with our enthusiastic countryman, it is sufficient to say, that “Pen Rhaw” was 
then, and is by other Welsh harpers often, given in a style that admits not of com. 

petition in the scale of musical excellence between our harp and any other original 
natonal instrument in the world ! 

Many other toasts were drank. Pennillion songs and glees added to the con- 

viviahity of the evening ; some indeed remained, and at the end, drank the late Sit 





* This was in allusion to some remarks previously made by the proprietor 
of the Cambrian Quarterly, who intimated to the meeting, that a vindication of the 
Welsh character would ay pear m the next number, in answer to Blackwood. 
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Watkin Williams Wynn’s toast, “ Our noble selves.” The meeting did not sepa- 
rate till a late or rather an early hour. 


The officers appointed by the Gwyneddigion for the present year, are 


Llywydd—John Williams. Cofiadur a awn: . 
Islywydd—David Lewis. Liyfror § William Davies Leathart. 
Trysorydd—John Parry, sarpp ataw. Bardd—Panrcu. John Blackwell, p.a. 


Cynghor.—Owen Williams—Thomas Edwards, (1819)—Hugh Hughes, (1820) 
—Pryce Buckley Williames—John Hughes. 


Cynghor Parhaus. (Cynnysedig o’r aelodau hyny a fuont Lywyddion.)}—** Mere- 
dith Jones—Edward Jones, (1782)—*** William Owen Pughe, Lt.p. F.a.s.— 
John Griffiths—Thomas Roberts, (1793)—Thomas Edwards, (1802)-—** John 
Parry, BaRpp aLtaw.—John Roberts, (1810)—Richard Denman—Edward Rees 
Thomas—John Phillips—Jeremiah Evans—Daniel Morgan — Griffith Jones — 
Joshua Williams. 

Telynwr—William Prichard. Cenadwr—John Thomas, 





The Wool Trade. 


The necessity of encouraging the British wool grower was strongly shown 
at a meeting held at East Wantage, attended by all -the great land-owners 
and holders of that country. The following are three of the resolutions : 


*¢ That the agricultural part of the community having the additional burden of 
increased and increasing poor rates, it is not to be expected that, by exporting 
wool, the farmer can compete with his foreign neighbours; his only hope, there- 
fore, must be in home consumption. 

‘‘That, if this consumption be denied him, his resource is a dark and gloomy 
one—that of being to others an addition to a weight which has overwhelmed 
himself; and, in the end, land, landlord, and tenant, must be involved in one 
common ruin. 

“That, to avert as far as we can, such calamity, and to preserve to ours 
selves and families the comforts of our home, and to our country a race of 
men at all times willing to contribute to her exigencies, the members of this 
society do pledge themselves to wear no woollen cloth but such as is certified to 
be manufactured fiom British wool alone,” 


llow important this to Welsh land-owners and their tenants 


Ordination. 


A general ordination was lately held by the Lord Bishop, in the cathedral, 
Bangor, when the following candidates were admitted to priests’ and deacons’ 
orders ; 

PRIESTS. 


John Vaughan Lloyd, a.n. scholar of Jesus college, Oxford ;—title, His Scho- 
larship. 

Isaac Heathcote Pring, a.s. Christ church, Oxford ;—title, Llanwenllwy. 

John Rowlands, a.n. Magdalene college, Cambridge ;—title, Llangirrig, Mont- 
gomeryshi.e. 


DFACONS-. 


Henry Reynolds, a.m. scholar of Jesus college, Oxford ;—title, His Scholarship. 
John Griffith, a.B. Jesus college, Oxford ;— title, Llangelynin, ( arnarvonshire. 
John Jones, a.n. Trinity college, Dublin ;—title, Cacrhyna, Carnarvonshire, 
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Clerical Appointments, 


‘The Rev. Robert Davies, a.m. minister of St. David’s church, Liverpool, has 
been appointed a surrogate for granting probates of wills, letters of administration 
and marriage licences. magia 

The Rev. Horatio J. Thomas, to the perpetual curacy of Lantwit Vardre, Gla- 


morganshire. x ; 
The Rev, William Llewellen, to the perpetual curacy of Langeinor, in the same 
county. 


The Lord Bishop of Salisbury has collated the Rev, Frasmus Henry Griffith 
Williams, a.m. of Llwynywormwood, Carmarthenshire, rector of Rashall, in the 
county of Wilts, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr, Millinchamp, archdeacon of 
Carmarthen, 

The Rev. Robert Lloyd Anwyl Roberts, a.m. of Brynmorfydd, has been collated 
by the Lord Bishop of Bangor to the rectory of Llanwyfau, in the county of 
Denbigh, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. John Nanney Wynne, clcrk. 


Nomination of Sheriffs in Wales for the present Year. 


Nortn Wares. Anglesey—Thomas Williams, of Glanrafon, esq.; Oweu 
Owen, of Llantigael, esq.; and Andrew Burt, of Llwynogan, esq. 

Carnarvonshire.—John Williams, of Bryntirion, esq.; Rice Thomas, of Coed- 
helen, esq.; and John Wynne, of Brynyneuadd, esq. 

Merionethshire.— John Pratan, of Llwyngwern, esq.; Hugh Lloyd, of Cefnbodig, 
esq.; and Griffith Jones, of Ynysfaig, esq. 

Montgomeryshire —John Bonner, of Llanfechan, esq.; Henry Adolphus Proctor, 
of Aberhafesp Hall, esq.; and John Palmer Bruce Chichester, of Gungrog, esq. 

Denbighshire.—William Hanmer, of Bodnod, esq.; Jones Panton, of Derwen 
Hall, esq.; and John Townsend, of Trevalyn, esq. 

Flintshire.—Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, of Hawarden castle, bart.; Sir Henry 
Browne, of Vronwhwylfa, knight; and Edward Lewis, of Bryn Edwyn, esq. 


Sourm Watss, Carmarthenshire-—Rees Goring Thomas, of Llanon, esq.; 
Kdward Hamlyn Adams, of Middleton hall, esq.; and James Hughes, of 
Tregib, esq. 

Pembrokeshire.—W illiam Bowen, of Milton, esq.; Richard Bristol, of Bristol, 
esq.; and J. Gower, of Kilderweon, esq. 

Cardiganshire.—Benjamin Edward Hall, of Kilgwyn, esq.; Thomas Francis 
Gibb, of Hendrefelen, esq.; and Thomas Hugh Jones, of Noyadd, esq. 

Radnorshire.—Johu James Garbett Walsham, of Old Radnor, esq. : John 
Dodson, of Hengoed, esq.; and Robert Bell Price, of Dronffeld Old Radnor, esq. 

Breconshire.—W illiam Lewis Hopkins, of Aberanell, esq.; William Heury 
West, of Glyffaes, esq.; and John Joseph Holford, cf Chapel Altmawr, esq. 

Clamorganshire.x—William Williams, of Aberpergwm, esq.; Charles Morgan 
Robinson Morgan, of Ruperra, esq,; aud Walter Coffin, of Llandaff court, esq. 


—_— a 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Births. 

At Golva, Denbighshire, the lady of the Rev. Richard Pughe, rector of 
Lianvihangel y Nywynoa, of a daughter. 

At the Rectory house, Llanymynych, the lady of the Rev. J. Luxmore, of a 
daughter. 

At Llandovery vicarage, the lady of the Rev. William Morgan, of a daughter. 

At Madyn Dysw, Anglesey, the lady of William Hughes, esq. of a son. 

At Dinas, Breconshire, the lady of John Lloyd, esq. of a son, 

At the Palace, in Bangor, the lady of Captain Mayendie, of a son, 
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At the house of Mrs. Jenkins, in Shrewsbury, the lady of the Rev. Charles 
Wingfield, of the Grow, Montgomeryshire, of a son. 

At the R«ctory, Edern, the lady of the Rev. T. P, Jones Parry, of a son, 

Mrs. Jones, of Bryngo, Anglesey, of a daughter. 


Marriages. 


At Cambridge, by the very Rev. the Dean of Ely, the Rev. W.H. Parry, n.n. 
rector of Holt, Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
(son of the late Mr. Parry, of St. John’s hill, Shrewsbury,) to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev, Dr. Cory, master of Emanuel college, Cambridge, and niece 
to Archdeacon Butler. 

At Gwyddelwern, Merionethshire, W. Jones, esq. of Cefn Rug, to Amelia, 
only daughter and heiress of the Rev. R. B. Clough, jun. a.m. vicar of Corwen, 
On the auspicious occasion the bells of both parishes rung a merry and continued 

eal, 

At Llanfair, Merionethshire, by the Rev. William Pughe, rector, Captain Adam 
Gregory, of the 29th regiment, to Miss Elizabeth Harley, of Llanfair parish. 

At Liverpool, Charles Samuel, esq. of Plas Coch, to Anna, eldest daughter of 
the late Joseph Wilkinson, esq. surgeon, of Wrexam, 

At St. George’s, Hanover square, the Hon. Colonel Seymour Bathurst, son of 
Earl Bathurst, to Miss Hankey, niece of the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

At Mitcham, Surrey, Mr, Thomas Owen, of Gungrog, near Pool, Montgomery- 
shire, to Charlotte Matilda, second daughter of James Moore, esq. of the Manor 
house, Mitcham, 

At Carnarvon, Mr. T. H. Evans, wine merchant, to Jane, only daughter of 
J. Williams, esq. of Tottenham Court road, London, and niece to Colonel Williams, 
of Hendrewaelod, Denbighshire. 

At Llanbadarnfawr, near Aberystwith, Mr. John Jones, late of Newcastle 
Emlyn, to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas Jones, of Aberystwith. 

Edward Jones, esq. of Lower Gwersylit, near Wrexham, to Mrs, Jones, second 
daughter of Captain Lee, of Mouldsworth, Cheshire. 

At Strata Florida, Cardiganshire, Mr. T. Jones, of Maenclochog, to Winifred, 
youngest daughter of L. Morrice, esq. of Abertholwyn, both in the said county. 

Price Jacob, esq. of Llantrissent, to Ami, youngest daughter of the late Mere- 
dith Davies, esq. of Aberenig, Talgarth, Breconshire. 

At Lianfairtalhaiarn church, Mr. Robert Morris Hendre Llangerniew, to Mrs, 
Roberts, of Nant Mawr, in the former parish. 

At Aberhafesp church, Montgomeryshire, John James Turner, of Pentreheylin, 
esq. to Ann, only child of the late George Ross, esq. of Llanerchydol. 

At Walcot church, Bath, Martyn J. Roberts, esq. of Bryn y Caurau, Carmar- 
thenshire, to Frances Elizabeth, only daughter of John Vigiers, esq. Cwm Avon, 
Glamorganshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover square, London, by the Rev. G. P. Sunderlands, 
he gg Griffith, esq. of Denbigh, to Louisa, widow of the late Julius Edward 

isher, esq. 
+ At to by the Lord Bishop of Cloyne, — D. Cooke, esq. of Gwy- 
7 Flint, to Lady Helena King, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. the earl of 
ingston. 

At Tenby, Lieutenant G.C. Robinson, r.n. to Eleanor, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Joseph Cole, of Carmarthen. 


Deaths. 


At the vicarage house, Kerry, Montgomeryshire, the Rev. John Jenkins, Ms As, 
the much respected vicar of the parish, and also prebendary of York and of 
Brecknock, rural dean of Milenith-ultra-{thon, in the archdeaconry of Brecknock, 
one of his majesty’s justices of the peace for the county of Montgomery, and 
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chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, who in several departments 
of his official engagements, and in the various duties of social life, exhibited a 
pattern of the most exemplary conduct. As a husband and father, a son and a 
brother, he was uniformly kind and affectionate, in his friendships warm and con- 
stant, and to all, with whom he had intercourse, liberal and conciliating ; ever 
ready to attend to the complaints of the poor and afflicted, and taking pear pi in 
administering relief to their wants and necessities, he was to them a kind and com- 
passionate benefactor. His heart being in his clerical profession, his attention to 
its duties was zealous and unremitting, and when his pastoral services were wanted 
by such of his parishioners as were prevented by sickness or old age from attending 
the public service of the church, however low might be their station, he took 
pleasure in attending them at their own houses to communicate religious instruc- 
tions and consolation, Of the literature of his country, he was an anxious and 
indefatigable promoter, zealously forming plans for its extension, and unwearied in 
putting them into execution ; not only exciting and assisting his friends and acquain- 
tance in their literary pursuits, and liberally patronising their publications ; but 
also devoting all the time he could spare from the more immediate duties of his 
station, in executing his own literary undertakings. Courteous in his manners, and 
affable ,in his demeanour; firm to his purposes, and true to his engagements; his 
house always open for the hospitable reception of his friends, and his heart delighted 
in entertaining them; an impartial and intelligent magistrate, a zealous and con- 
scientious pastor, dearly adoved by his relatives and numerous friends, greatly 
respected by a very extensive acquaintance, and deeply revered by all the inhabi- 
tantsof a large par.sh; his loss will be severely felt, and a chasm occasioned, by his 
death, in the society of the district, not to be easily and speedily supplied. 

At Tremadoc, Carnarvon, aged 88, Mr. Rowland Thomas, formerly of Tu 
hwat i’r bwich, brother to the late Rev. John Thomas, a.m., head master of the 
Free Grammar-School, Beaumaris, and one of the nearest collateral relations of 
ishop Humphreys, of Bangor, afterwards of Hereford. He was the last of the 
family who resided at Tu hwnt i’r bwich, from 1479, the 7th of Edward 1V., a 
period of eighteen reigns, antl the interregnum. 


** Meirw y’m oll, digoll y dydd, 
Gwelwn o un bwygilydd ;”’ 
Awn i bridd (ydym brid brau) 
O'n tudoedd fel ein Tadau.— North Wales Chronicle. 


Mrs. James, wife of Captain David James, Marine Terrace, Aberystwith. 

At Stankey Place, Chester, aged 16, Frances Yale, fourth danghter of the late 
Richard Huches Lloyd, esq. ot Gwerclas, in the county of Merioneth, 

In the prime of life, Mr. Robert Parry, of the Harp Inn, Carnarvon ; univer- 
sally respected by all his acquaintance. 

At Ynysfawr, Meronethshire, John Jones, esq., aged 84. He was a sincere 
friend, a good neighbour, and his loss will be deeply regretted. 

Aged 58, Owen, second son of Mr, Edward Rowlands, of Gwernigan, near Red 
wharf, Anglesey. 

At Pembroke, aged 76, Miss Campbell, sister of the late Lor. Cawdor. 

Evan Owen, esq. of Melai, in the county of Denbigh. 

In Chester, Laura, youngest daughter of the late Rev, Dr. Trevor, aged 17. 

Universally regretted, Eliza Constantine, wife of Richard Pryce, esq. of 
Gualey, Montgomeryshire. 

The Rev. Owen Reynolds, m.a., rector of Aber, in the county of Carnarvon, 
and of Clocaenog, in the county of Denbigh, chaplain to the Right Hon. the earl 
of Cardigan, and one of the magistrates for the county of Carnarvon. 

John, the infant son of Mr. John Roberts, surgeon, of Bangor, 

° oe . .* t=] 

At Builth, the Rev. David Williams, dissenting minister of that place for more 

than twenty-five years. 


Also, at Builth, Thomas Woosnam, esq., a gentleman much respected in the 
neighbourhood, 

Athis house, in Chester, Mr. Robert Price, formerly of the White Horse, 
Overton, Flintshire. j 
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At Presteign, Radnorshire, H. Piefinch, esq., who practised for several years as 
a surgeon in that town. 

At Nagpore, on his way to !lyderabad, East Indies, to retire after twenty years’ 
servitude as surgeon in the 39th Regiment of Infantry, and lastly in the 3d Regi- 
ment of Cavalry Corps, J. Jones, esq., eldest son of Mr. Jones, of Gellyglyd, near 
Carmarthen. 

At Seafell, near Newtown, Jeremiah Griffiths, gent., aged 84, much esteemed 
by all who knew him as a truly honest man. 

In his 76th year, highly respected, Mr. George Savage, of Llwyntidman. 

At Plas Coch, Bala, aged 18, after a lingering illness, David, third son of 
David Anwyl, esq.; a youth of the most amiable disposition, whose memory will 
be ever cherished in the minds of his mourning relatives. 

Aged 79, Ellinor, only surviving offspring of the late Rev. David Morris, a.m,, 
rector of Llangwyfan, Denbighshire, and of Ffestiniog, Merionethshire, and relict 
of the late Rev. John Gryffydd, a.m., rector of Ffestiniog. 

William Williams, esq., solicitor, Carnarvon, 

Of the scarlet fever, John, eldest son of Mr. J. Jones, of Garvon. 

At Holywell, Mr. Humphrey Jones, aged 44. He has left a widow and nine 
small children to lament his death, 

At Oswestry, aged 58, Mrs. S. Roberts, widow of the late Mr. William Roberts, 
of Llwynymapis. 

Aged 69, Mr. D. Lloyd, of Plas Llanynys, Denbighshire, sincerely lamented by 
a numerous circle of relatives and friends. 

At Aberthin, near Cowbridge, aged 73, Thomas Morgan, esq. 

At Tenby, aged 33, Mr. James John Lewis, surgeon. 

At Wain Ifol, Cardiganshire, Mrs. Bowen, widow of the late T. Bowen, esq. 
of that place, aged 77. 

Mr. Benjamin Evans, son of the Rev. M. Evans, of Pillgwenlly, one of the 
ministers of the Welsh Methodists. While in the act of drinking a glass of ale 
after dinner, at Merthyr, some persons who where in the room, perceiving his head 
drop upon his shoulder, instantly went to him and found him speechless: he was 
removed to bed, where he soon expired without uttering a word. 

Aged 72, Mr. Evan Lloyd, of Aberystwith, ship-owner. 

At Felhampton, aged 16, Robert Meyrick Urwick, son of the late Mr. Urwick, of 
Walton, in the county of Radnor, i 

At Cefn, in the county of Denbigh, George Kenyon, esq., a gentleman universally 
esteemed ard respected. 

Universally respected, Lieutenant Prytherch, rw., of Ty-calch, Anglesey. 

At Chester, third daughter of William Ward, 

At Flint, J. B. Watson, esq. 

At New Orleans, William, eldest sonof Mrs. Prichard, of Tre’r-Gov, Anglesey. 

In Carmarthen, aged 91, Mrs. Saunders, relict of the late D. Saunders, esq. of 
Path y Bellen, : 

At Clovelly House, Devon, Sir John Hamlyn Williams, bart. of Edwinsford, 
Carmarthenshire. > 

At Llwynyfedwen, in the parish of Llanfihangel Aberbythych, Carmarthenshire, 
Mary, the widow of W. T. Hopkin, at the advanced age of 103 years. 

At Tobago, Deputy Assistant Commissary General Johan Edye, son of Mr. Edye, 
attorney at law, Montgomery. 

At Penhower, Bangor, Ehzabeth Owen, aged 100. ; 

At Cefn Cwmwd, Anglesey, after a shorti!!ness, Jane, wife of Mr. John Edwards, 
Excise officer, late of Llangefni. , 

At Abergele, Robert Davies, esq. of Bryn Kenrie, in the county of Denbigh, 
aged 67. 

Much lamented, Edward Humphreys, esq. of Pen y Pyll. 

Aged 76, Mr. Roberts, hat manufacturer, Oswestry. 

In consequence of a fall from his horse, Mr. Henry Puleston, of Pentre Coch, 
nea Ruthin, aved 29, 

At Caer Rhun, Mrs, Davies Griffith, 
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Prices of Shares of Canals in Wales. 

Brecknock and Abergavenny, 115; Glamorganshire, 290 ; Montgomeryshire, 
80; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea, 272. 

English Funds. 

Closing price on the 28th.—4 per cents. 99; new 4 per cents. 1053}; 34 per 

cents, 100} ; and consols, 954 ¢ for account. 
Foreign Funds. 

Closing price 28th Dee.—Brazilian, 72; Buenos Ayres, 28; Chilian, 27; 
Colombian, 1824, 25}; Danish, 74%; Greek, 28}; Guatimala, 20; Mexican, 
1825, 254; Neapolitan Rentes, (shut); ditto, 1824, 100; Peruvian, 18; Portu- 
guese, 60; Prussian, 103; ditto, 1822, 104; Spanish, 1821 and 1822, 103; ditto, 
1823, 8; French Rentes Ex. 25 f. 70 c., 85} ; Ditto Metaliic, Baring’s, 107, 





BRRATUMe 


In page 445, line 17, of our last Number, for “Tongue,” read ‘ Torques.”” 














Supplementary List of Subscribers. 


[We respectfully solicit the Names of Subscribers omitted in our List, otherwise 
inaccuracies mustoccur. It is our intention, quarterly, to print names so forwarded, 
and, at the year's end, incorporate the whole in a general Subscription List. ] 


Bevan, William H. esq. Beaufort, Crickhowel. | Lewis, Rev. Edward, Llanbedr, Crickhowel. 
Bevan, Rew G. J. Crickhowel. Lewis, Rev. William, Welshpool. 

Bonseil, Rev. isaac, Llanwrin. -Mainwaring, Charles Kynaston, esq. Oteley 
Bowen, Rev. John, Llanbedr, Crickhowel. park, Salop. 

Davies, Rev. Richard, Court-y-Gollen, Ditto. Morgan, Mrs. Liangattocs, Crickhowel. 

Edye, Thomas, esq. Bishop's Castle. | Morrall, Edward, esq. Pias Warren, Shrop- 


Gabelli, Charles, esq. Crickhowel. shire. 
Glyon, Sir Stephen, ban. Price, Richard, esq. M.P. Knighton, Radnor- 
Griffith, Richard, esq. Liverpool. shire. 


Hunt, Rowland, esq. Boreatton pore Saeaee | Pryse, Mrs. Pryse, Buscot park, Berkshire. 
Jenkins, Samuel, esq. Carus College, Camb. | Richards, John, esq. Customs, Liverpool. 
Johnes', the Miss, Bronhavren, Montgomery. | Richards, Rev. John, L'anwddin 
Jones, Arthur, esq. Coert Calmere, Ditto. Roberts, Miss, Lianvyliin, Montgomeryshire. 
Jones, Robert, esq. Liverpool, Seymour, Edward, esq. Porth Mawr, Crick- 
Jones, Thomas, esq. Holy well. howel. 
Jones, Rev. John, (7egid,) Precentor of Christ | Temple, John, esq. Worcester. 

Church, Oxford, Williams, William, esq. Liverpool. 








NOTICE, 


Contributions in general Celtic, Ancient and Modern History, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, Botany, Biography, Law, Architecture, A gri- 
culture, Manufactures, Tales and Legends, Poetry and Music, Articles of 
Imagination, Provincial Information, also Advertisements, §c. are received 


(post paid ) at our office of Publication, St. Martin’s-leeGrand, London. 
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